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"  Facts  admitting  of  numcriL-al  notation"  is  proliably  as  stiicl  :i 
(U'finition  as  we  cau  obtain  of  tlic  term  "  Statistics."  The  word  i- 
not  an  hundred  and  twenty  years'  old,  and  the  science  so  named  is 
essentially  modern.  AVe  have  the  authnrit\-  of  Dr.  Jidmson  for 
saying  "  to  count  is  a  modern  practice,  the  ancient  nictliod  was  to 
guess," 

Facts  become  more  signiticant  wlieii,  beside  being  enuiuevalcd, 
tluy-  arc  grouped. 

The  dcA-ice  adopted  by  tlic  Statistical  Society  of  London,  is  k 
a  Sheaf  of  Wheat,  with  the  motto,  "Aliis  Exlcrmdum,'^  implying 
that  statistics  only  profess  to  reap,  leaving  to  other  agency  tlie  sepaia- 
tion  of  the  com  from  the  chaff.  I  incline  to  consider  this  limitation  a^ 
too  narrow.  A  simple  record  of  facts  can  hardly  claim  the  rank  of  ;i 
science,  especially  if  the  collection  be  crude  or  indiscriminate.  T<i 
justify  this  title,  facts  should  be  subjected  to  discussion  and 
ila^sification. 

The  utilization   of  knowledge  acquired   by  tliesc  processes  lies 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


On  Credit    Cycles   and   the    Origin  of   Commercial 

Panics. 


Ey  Jon.v   ill  M.S. 
[Read  Dcccmljor  lllh,    1867] 


It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise,  and  still  less  for  regret,  that 
every  commercial  crisis  occurring  in  this  country  is  promptly 
followed  by  a  literature  of  pamphlets,  discussing  the  phenomena 
and  their  supposed  causes,  while  they  are  yet  matters  of  painful 
interest  to  the  public  mind.  In  these  disquisitions,  to  much  that 
is  serviceable  in  the  way  of  local  and  professional  evidence,  there 
is  usually  added  an  abundance  of  wholesome  homily  as  to  the 
future,  combined  in  some  cases  with  emphatic  appeals  on  behalf  of 
inventions  for  the  improvement  of  our  system  of  paper  currency. 
One  feature  these  productions  have  in  common :  they  deal  with 
proximate  causes  only,  or  with  mere  a  .tecedents  as  causes  ;  each 
crisis  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  its  o^vn  separate  accident, — 
usually  some  event  lying  on  the  surface  of  commercial  history. 
The  highest  attempt  at  generalisation  docs  not  ascend 
beyond  tlie  fact — unquestionable  in  itself — that  over-trading,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  the  common  forerunner  of  Tanic.  Over- 
trading, however,  is  not  an  ultimate  fact,  and  its  regular  recur- 
rence claims  explanation  quite  as  importunately  as  the  tragic  events 
which  follow  it. 
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Can  wo  git  boyond  this  primitive  method  of  dealing  witli  u  pro- 
blt-m  so  momentous?  Does  the  nature  of  the  case  permit  the 
application  to  it  of  the  raethod  by  which  modern  science  brings 
physical  and  even  social  phenomena  within  the  region  of  causation 
and  law  ?  Do  any,  and  what  uniformities  of  sequence  emerge  from 
the  mass  of  circumstances,  firm  and  continuous  enough  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  generalisations  by  which  we  may  ascend  to  a  point 
commanding  the  relation  of  all  these  events  one  to  another  ? 

A  first  glance  into  the  matter  docs  not  inspire  much  hope  of 
success  in  su.h  an  en'.erprise.  Against  a  back  ground  of  infinitely 
diverse  particulars — of  elements  in  perpetual  flux,  and  blown  about 
b)'  ever  varying  currents  of  tendency,  there  appear,  it  is  true,  some 
events  occurring  in  sei'ial  order;  but  on  examination,  the  most 
exact  and  obvious  of  these  serve  only  to  explain  themselves,  giving 
no  furtherance  whatever  to  an  enquiry  into  the  wider  and  moro 
disastious  fluctuations  in  question.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
anywhere  soeu  the  results  of  observation  in  this  direction  more 
clearl}'  described  than  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  by  its 
present  president,  Mr.  Langton,  in  December  1857,  illustrated  by  a 
diagram,  showing  the  fluctuation  5  of  the  currency  over  a  consider- 
able period,  on  a  plan  which  was  afterwards  expanded  in  the 
larger  charts  published  by  Professor  Jevons  ;  and  I  have  a  natural 
pleasure  in  reading  to  you  the  following  extract  from  that  paper, 
— now,  unfortunately,  out  of  print. 

"  The  first  thing  vhich  will  be  noted  on  inspection  of  this  chart,  is  the 
qmrlerly  flaetuation,  exhibiting  an  almost  invariable  increase  in  the 
demand  of  the  public  upon  the  Bank,  from  the  second  week  in  each  quarter 
up  to  the  first  week  in  the  following  one.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  means  of  the  public  thiough  the  collection  of 
revenue,  and  the  release  of  these  funds  by  the  payment  of  the  dividends. 

"  This  short  and  superficial  wave  is  accompanied  by  nnother.  not  so  easily 
detected  (because  sometimes  absorbed  in  a  larger  movement)  and  more 
difficult  to  account  for.  It  has  an  annual  increment  and  collapse,  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  action  of  the  seasons  upon  trade.  In  the 
midst  of  other  disturbances  this  wave  may  be  traced  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  operations  of  the  third  and  fourth  quartorp,  and  the  almost  invariable 
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lull  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year ;  the  third  quarter  being  gonoMlly 
marked  by  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  accommodation  at  the  Dank. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  movement  originating  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year,  appears  to  be  a  moment  favorable  to  the  bursting  of  those 
periodical  storms,  in  which  the  commercial  ditlicultics  of  the  country  find 
their  crisis. 

"  These  disturbances  are  the  accompaniment  of  another  wave,  which 
appears  to  have  a  decennial  period,  and  in  the  generation  of  which,  moral 
causes  have  no  doubt  an  important  share." 

The  first  two  of  the  uniformities  here  specified  clearly  resolve 
themselves  into  those  eomraon  and  calculable  displacements  of 
Capital  which  result  from  the  settlement  of  a  due  claim, — the 
same  in  kind  as  the  payment  of  a  bill  or  debt  at  maturity.  They 
are  simply  transactions,  or  congeries  of  such,  linked  in  regularity 
•with  certain  dates  of  the  calendar,  with  the  break-up  of  ice  in 
northern  seas,  or  with  the  ingathering  of  the  world's  harvests, 
but  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  occult  forces  which  swell  or 
diminish  the  volume  of  transactions  through  a  procession  of  years. 
They  are  indeed  "  waves,"  as  distinguished  from  the  current 
or  the  tide. 

But  the  third  kind  of  disturbances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Langton 
is  very  different.  Occurring  with  almost  the  same  exact  regularity 
as  the  fluctuations  just  noticed,  there  is  nothing  in  calendars  or 
seasons  to  give  at  once  the  signal  and  solution  to  these.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  they  are  yoked  to  nothing  in  the  steady  sequences 
of  the  material  world.  We  have  here,  therefore,  facts  of  a  new 
order,  dictating  the  search  for  cause  at  a  deeper  level.  And  if 
this  circumstance  increases  the  difficult)',  it  also  enhances  the 
interest  of  the  enquiry.  The  subject  of  commercial  fluctuation 
will  acquire  a  new  dignity  if  it  be  found  striking  its  roots  far 
below  the  level  of  its  physical  particulars,  and  proving  itself 
cognate  with  the  sciences  of  mind. 

The  first  and  most  suggestive  feature  of  these  events,  then,  is 
the  striking  uniformity  in  the  periods  of  their  occurrence.  Since 
Mr.    Langton's    paper   was    written,    another  decade    h  is    passed, 
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aud  brought  with  it  one  more  Panic  to  strengthen  the  induction 
at  which  he  hinted.*  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  about 
every  ten  years  there  occurs  a  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  demand 
in  the  loan  market,  followed  by  a  great  revulsion  and  a  temporary 
destruction  of  credit.  In  the  present  century  six  of  these  events 
have  been  distinctly  marked.  In  1815-G,  240  country  banks 
failed;  in  1825,  70  banks  shared  the  same  fate;  in  1836-9  a 
similar  revulsion  took  place,  but  was  divided  into  two  shocks, 
probably  by  peciiliarities  of  the  harvests  in  that  decade ;  and  of 
what  occurred  in  1817,  1857,  aud  18G6  I  scarcely  need  remind 
you,  as  those  years  will  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  most  of  those 
who  hear  me.f 

Now,  with  this  portentous  list  before  us,  two  conclusions 
present  themselves,craving  a  little  emphasis  at  the  veiy  outset. 
One  is,  that  whatever  wo  may  at  present  think  of  its  cause. 
of  its  practical  importance,  or  of  its  probable  continuance,  the 
periodicity  of  commercial  crisis  is  at  any  rate  a  fact.  The 
other  is,  that  the  instances  are  already  too  numerous,  regular,  and 
persistent,  to  allow  any  foothold  for  a  thc^ory  of  fortuitous  coin- 
cidence. There  is  no  region  of  scientific  enquiry  in  which  the 
idea  of  so  distinct  and  prolonged  a  series  occurring  hy  accident 
would  not  at  once  be  scouted. 

This  first  gi'eat  line  of  uniformity  having  then  established 
itself,  we  naturally  survey  the  general  conditions  under  which 
commerce  has  been  earned  on  during  the  present  century,  with 
a  view  to  discover  some  corresponding  and  corroborative  order 
of  things.  But  in  this  direction  the  generalising  instinct  is 
entirelj   baffled.      The  conditions  of   trade  and  currency  during 

*  M.  Coquolin,  writing  in  1 848,  spoke  of  the  recurrence  of  Panics  as 
"presque  pcnotUquf;."  The  two  rlecades  following  brought  their  punctual 
contributions  to  the  series,  and  the  limiting  adverb  may  surelj'  now  bo 
suppressed. — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  Nov.,  1848. 

t-Seo  Synopsis  of  Commercial  Panics  in  England  during  the  jiresent 
rf-ntnrv.     CPapfe  C-} 
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the  last  six  decades  exhibit  no  uniformity  what<?ver  During 
that  period  the  import  and  export  trades  of  the  country  have 
enormously  increased  in  volume,  and  greatly  varied  in  their 
tributary  channels.  There  has  been  a  regime  of  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  a  regime  of  free  issues  of  convertible  paper 
currency,  and  finally  a  regime  of  regulated  issues  upon  a  metallic 
basis.  Tlic  laws  of  banking  and  mercantile  as=!ociation  have 
been  modified  in  every  conceivable  way.  During  the  same  period 
commerce  has  been  revolutionised  bj'  the  transition  from  monopoly 
to  free  trade ;  and  the  material  basis  of  the  currencies  of  the 
world  has  received  a  vast  and  sudden  addition  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  Califoruian  mines  in  18^8,  and  those  of  i^ustralia  in    1851. 

And  if,  turning  from  those  general  conditions,  we  inspect  the 
immediate  antecedents,  or  so-called  causes  of  Panics,  we  find  in  them 
an  equally  bewildering  diversity.  In  a  subordinate  sense  certaia 
mere  accidents  may  indeed  have  assigned  to  them  the  dignity  of 
causes;  as  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  collapse  of  the 
gi-eat  railway  speculation  led  to  the  Panic  of  1847;  and  that 
losses  in  the  American  trade  brought  on  the  crisis  of  1857.  But 
it  is  evident  that  these  incidental  causes  do  not  account  for  the 
feature  we  have  noted  as  common  to  the  whole  series,  that  of 
regularity  of  occurrence.  Other  events,  equally  grave  in  character, 
have  occiu'red  in  the  intervals,  producing  a  certain  perturbation, 
which  passed,  however,  witlioutculminating  in  Panic.  There  was,  for 
instance,  the  Piussian  war,  which  gave  to  English  commerce  some 
anxious  moments.  An  event  still  more  tremendous  in  its  bearings 
on  trade,  the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  1861,  could 
only  develope  at  the  time  a  semi-,  or  pseudo-Panic,  followed  by 
some  restoration  of  confidence, — the  real  periodical  revulsion 
occurring  in  1866,  only  one  year  in  advance  of  the  usual  decennial 
period ;  a  small  deflection  from  the  ordinary  course  ot  things, 
showing  how  little  the  action  of  the  normal  causes  of  Panic  could 
be  accelerated  by  so  vast  an  addition  of  external  force. 

"^'e    entirely   fail,    therefore,    to   trace,    either  in  the   general 
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commtrciul  conditions  of  the  whole  period  which  is  the  area  of 
research,  or  amongst  the  incidents  which  precipitated  the  six 
great  crises  embraced  within  it,  any  succession  of  things  so  similar 
in  their  natun;  and  their  order  of  occurrence,  as  to  coirespond 
with  the  uniformity  of  those  events.  The  former  do  not  group 
themselves  in  any  apparent  relation  to  the  latter ;  and  we  can  no 
more  infer  the  ixistence  of  such  relation  than  we  could  suppose 
the  tidal  movements  of  seas  to  correspond  with  the  action  of 
suhraariue  volcanoes,  or  with  the  chance  tran^^it  of  vessels,  though 
they  were  as  hu^-c  as  the  Great  Eastern.  This  remirk  is  specially 
applicable  to  the  popular  scape-goat  of  currency  legislation,  of 
whose  change's  the  grim  genius  of  Panic  seems  to  take  no 
cognisance  whatever.  The  successive  acts  affecting  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  the  present  century  have  been  already  specified  ;  and 
when  we  add  that  revulsions  have  occurred  cqiially  under  systems 
of  metalli:  currency,  debased  or  pure,  and  under  the  widtst 
diffusion  of  paper  money,  with  or  without  the  attribute  of  legal 
tender,  it  seems  futile  to  look  for  any  guiding  symptom  of 
correspondence  in  this  direction.  This  need  not  imply  a  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  modes  of  currency  adjustment  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  aggravating  or  mitigating  the  evils  of  the  crisis  when 
developed,  and  that  such  modes  should  therefore  be  carefully 
studied  and  cautiously  applied ;  but  the  lesson  of  fttcts  up  to  this 
period  is,  surely,  that  the  elements  which  develope  commercial 
crises  are  too  deep  and  subtle  to  be  conjured  out  of  existence  by 
any  legislative  manipulation  of  currencies. 

Obtaining,  then,  only  those  negative  results  from  the  plan  of 
questioning  general  antecedents,  we  may  now  try  the  effect  of 
inverting  the  process,  and,  folloioing  the  ordei'  of  the  phenomena, 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  changes  they  indicate  or  produce, 
still  with  a  view  to  detect  the  existence  of  any  corresponding 
successional  order  of  things.  By  patient  use  of  this  method  I 
think  we  shall  meet  with  evidence  leading  us  up  to  the  further 
generalisations,  that  the  decades  interposed  between  the  great  com- 
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mercial  crises  are  normal  cycles  of  developcment  of  Credit  under 
certain  existing  conditions;  that  during  each  of  those  decades 
commercial  Credit  runs  througli  the  mutations  of  a  life,  having  its 
infancy,  growth  to  matuiity,  diseased  over-growth,  and  death  by 
collapse ;  and  that  each  cycle  is  composed  of  well-marked  normal 
stages,  corresponding  to  these  ideas  in  nature  and  succession.  And 
as  Credit  is  n  thing  of  moral  essence,  the  external  character  of 
each  stage  of  its  devolopement  is  traced  to  a  parallel  change  of 
mental  mood,  and  we  find  the  whole  subject  embraced  under  the 
wider  generalisation  of  a  normal  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 
To  this  tendency — that  is,  the  tendency  of  the  faculty  of  credit  to 
grow — may  be  attributed  the  evolution  of  stages  in  a  uniform 
order,  each  having  a  distinct  phenomenal  character  ;  and,  operating 
as  it  does,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  an  island  nation,  with 
vast  accumulated  wealth,  of  energetic  temperament  and  a  low 
av(;rage  of  economical  training,  the  same  tendency  is  determined  to 
the  completion  of  its,  cycle  of  developement  within  oi'dinary  periods 
of  ten  years.  This  particular  division  of  time  we  accept,  of  course, 
as  a  simple  fact  of  observation.  The  number  of  years  might  have 
been  five,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  ;  and  I  have  no  more  mission  to 
account  for  its  not  being  so  than  the  astronomer  has  to  account  for 
the  time  occupied  by  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the 
earth.  The  one  important  matter  is  the  succcssional  order,  as  first 
suggested  by  the  fact  of  periodicitj' ;  and  that  order  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  guide  to  parallel  inductions,  forming  a  gradus  by  which 
we  may  arrive  at  a  true  theory  of  cause. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  then,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  malady  of  commercial  crisi.s  is  not,  in  essence,  a  matter  of 
the  parse  but  of  the  mind.  And  regret  it  as  we  may,  it  s?ems  as  if, 
for  the  present,  these  rapid  mercantile  mutations  were  as  inevitable 
as  the  periodical  tempests  which  clear  the  atmosphere  of  tropical 
regions. 

Following  the  course  of  any  one  of  these  decennial  cycles  we 
shall   observe   that,    mutatis   mutandis, — due  allowance  made  for 
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incidental  disturbances  from  wars,  exceptional  harvests,  &c. — each 
stage  is,  in  tlic  main,  like  the  same  stages  in  other  cycles. 

After  the  violence  of  a  crisis  has  subsided,  it  becomes  clear  that 
it  is  not  upon  Capital,  nor  even  upon  legitimate  commerce  that 
the  bl(»w  has  fallen  heaviest.  As  a  rule,  Panics  do  not  destroy 
Capital ;  they  merely  reveal  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
previously  destroyed  by  its  betra5'al  into  hopelessly  unproductive 
works.  Capital  productively  fixed,  Capital  engaged  in  manufacture 
and  trade,  continues  to  fnictify,  though,  for  the  time,  only  to  that 
minimum  extent  of  production  and  distribution,  below  which  the 
current  necessities  of  the  world  prevent  it  from  falling.  But 
there  is  a  change.  Something  has  passed  away,  and  left  an  appalling 
blank  behind  it.  It  is  that  subtle,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
most  useful  agency  by  which  inert  and  jealous  Capital  is  mobilised 
and  tempted  forward  into  new  channels  of  enterprise.  That  agency 
is  Credit. 

Now,  in  defining  this  important  element  in  the  subject  of  Panics 
it  is  essential  that  nothing  be  misunderstood,  and  I  am  therefore 
compelled  for  a  moment  to  deal  with  more  rudimentary  matters 
than  I  like  before  this  Society.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Credit 
— even  commercial  Credit — never  dies :  if  it  did  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  primitive  stage  of  production  and  barter,  limited  to 
the  personal  wants  of  each  individual.  In  this  sense  the  value  of 
some  things  which  appear  to  have  intrinsic  value  of  the  most  solid  and 
immutable  kind,  depends  really  upon  Credit.  I  have  a  piece  of 
gold  in  my  pocket ;  but  its  value  is  not  in  my  pocket  :  it  is  in  your 
minds  and  the  minds  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  a  sovereign  to  myself  personally  is  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  nil ;  it  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  loaf  which  can 
be  bought  with  a  fortieth  fraction  of  it.  But  the  sovereign  passes 
from  ray  hands,  and  through  the  hands  of  a  thousand  other  persons, 
by  virtue  of  a  mental  association  with  universal  acceptance  at  a 
certain  high  rate  in  exchange.  That  belief,  credo,  or  Credit  is  its 
value  :  but  the  mental  process  is  so  instant  and  absolute  that  we 
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habitually  regard  the  value  as  intriusic ;  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  so  designated.  There  are  other  subjects  of  this 
Credit  or  belief,  in  regard  to  which  the  mental  process  is  less 
instant  and  absolute,  but  which  carry  with  them  so  mucli  of  the 
association  of  certainty  as  protects  them  from  the  ordinary  influence 
of  Pinic.  Within  these  limits  Credit  has  a  perennial  vitality  in 
the  individual  assurance  of  universal  recognition.  But  beyond 
these  limits  there  is  an  outlying  mass  of  engagements,  chiefly  in  a 
documentary  form,  acknowledgments  of  debt,  with  or  without 
specified  time  of  redemption — the  substance  of  which  is  for  the 
time  invisible — and  tlie  redemption  of  which  is  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  certainty,  more  or  less  doubt.  It  is  amongst  these  that 
Ci'edit,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
faith  in  things  unseen,  has  its  perfect  work ;  and  it  is  in  relation 
to  these  that  Credit  experiences  the  decennial  changes  to  which  I 
referred. 

Broadly  defined,  then.  Panic  is  the  destruction,  in  the  mind,  of  a 
bundle  of  beliefs.  As  a  first  result  of  that  destruction,  a  mass  of 
paper  documents,  the  outward  expressions  of  those  beliefs  from 
Avliich  they  derived  their  circulatins:  force,  becomes  a  mere  dead 
residuum,  leaving  a  void  which  can  only  be  filled  by  other  agents 
possessing  that  -s-ital  grasp  on  belief  which  they  have  lost.  And  the 
void  musthe  filled.  The  volume  of  transactions  and  engagements 
cannot  immediately  be  reduced.-  But  Panic,  the  most  rigorous  of 
realists,  rejects  the  dead  symbols  of  Credit,  and  exacts  Capital  in 
the  mobile  form  of  currency.  Suum  cuique  is  now  the  universal  rule, 
and  everybody  reclaims  his  own.  The  usual  magazines  of  Capital 
in  that  form  arc  rapidl}-  drained,  and  the  rate  of  its  hire  is 
proportionately  raised.  The  Panic  period  is  therefore  marked  by 
great  scarcity  of  mobile  Capital ;  because,  though  not  less  in 
quantity  than  before,  it  is  drafted  off  into  a  thousand  unusual 
channels  to  perform  the  functions  commonly  exercised  by  Credit. 
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The  first  following  stage,  which  we  may  call 
The  Post- Panic  Period, 
is  raarkorl  hy  an  exactly  opposite  condition— that  of  plethora.  By 
which  I  mean,  not  merely  an  absolute  increase  in  the  stock  of 
bullion  and  in  private  deposits  with  the  Bank.  Though  the 
increase  in  that  s.'nse  is  real,  the  plethora  is  much  more  obvious  in 
the  sense  of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand.  An  increase 
of  a  few  millions  in  the  resources  of  the  Bank  would  not  be  so 
much  felt  if  it  did  not  happen  that,  concurrently  with  such  increase, 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  obligations  tendered 
for  discount — that  is,  in  the  demand  for  loans.  The  plethora  is 
produced  then  : 

1st. — As  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  new  mental  mood  of  the 
lending  classes,  the  owners  of  loanable  Capital.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  that  mood  was,  as  we  have  seen,  excessive  scarcity  ; 
because,  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  crisis,  the  grasp  of  each 
capitalist  closed  tight  upon  his  own  means,  and  the  Banks  rushed 
to  strengthen  their  reserves  against  possible  emergencies.  But 
when  that  moment  has  passed,  and  its  first  terror  has  subsided,  the 
private  capitalist  no  longer  feels  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
demanding  absolute  personal  possession  of  his  means,  and  the 
Banks  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  enormous  resources  in  their 
own  tills.  The  Capital  thus  released  from  durance,  does  not  at 
once  flow  back  into  the  channels  of  loan  and  discount,  from  which 
it  had  so  suddenly  been  withdrawn.  Like  the  uneasy  swell  of  the 
sea  after  the  turbulence  of  recent  tempest,  there  is  a  remainder  of 
distrust,  quieter  but  more  enduring,  and  this  dictates  a  much  more 
rigid  selection  of  securities,  and  concentrates  the  deposit  of  loanable 
Capital  upon  a  few  important  centres.  Gold  and  notes  flow  back 
into  the  Bank,  either  directly,  or  through  the  deposited  reserves  of 
other  Banks,  causing  a  great  accumulation  of  unused  resources  in 
the  chief  financial  depot,  the  Bank  of  England. 

2nd. — The  prevailing  mental  mood,  as  aff'ecting  the  borrowing 
classes,  is  equally  efficient  in  inducing  plethora.  In  such  times  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  borrow  as  to  lend,  and  the  inducement  to  borrow 
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is  greatly  diminished.  If  an  expansion  of  Credit  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  prices  and  profits  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Mill  in  tlic  12th  chapter 
of  his  "  Political  Economy")  the  collapse  of  Credit  has  a  tendency 
to  depress  both,  and  much  more  rapidly.  The  legitimate  trader 
who  employs,  in  addition  to  his  own  means,  a  proportion  of 
borrowed  Capital,  under  pledge  of  his  Credit  in  the  form  of  bills 
based  on  his  transactions,  has  found,  in  the  moment  of  crisis,  the 
conjunng  power  of  his  name  utterly  vanished,  and  has  been 
compelled  to  provide  for  inexorably  maturing  obligations  by  the 
forced  sale  of  goods  or  produce  at  such  piices  as  would  tempt 
forth  reluctant  Capital.  But  he  who  sells  thus,  does  not  buy. 
Credit  has  become  a  curse,  and  he  will  deal  in  it  as  little  as 
possible.  As  the  efiect  of  a  wide  experience  of  this  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  borrowing  classes,  the  volume  of  transactions  which 
are  effected  by  the  aid  of  bills  and  discounts  is  largely  reduced. 
This  particular  cause,  however,  of  plethora,  might  prove  but  a 
transient  one,  if  the  effects  of  the  crisis  upon  profits  were  transient. 
Other  things  being  equal,  borrowers,  tempted  by  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  would  sooner  recover  from  Panic  than  lenders.  But  other 
things  are  not  equal.  The  effects  of  commer;ial  Panic  gradually 
percolate  through  all  classes.  Economy,  enforced  on  great  numbers 
of  people  by  losses  from  failures  aJid  from  depreciated  investments, 
restricts  their  purchasing  power ;  and  a  diminished  Avages-fund 
does  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  working  classes.  Profits  are 
kept  down  to  the  stunted  proportions  of  demand  ;  purchase  and 
production  arc  carried  on,  as  we  say,  "  from  hand  to  muuth  ;  "  and 
merchants  are  reduced  to  doing  what  they  significantly  call  "a 
retail  trade."  The  accumulation  of  unus(d  Capital,  therefore, 
receives  no  check  from  an  increased,  or  even  an  ordinary,  creation 
of  pledgeable  securities  to  compete  for  loans. 

These  two  processes  may  be  considered  the  chief  internal  causes 
of  the  plethora  of  unused  Capital  which  marks  the  Post-Panic 
period.  There  is,  however  an  external  process,  co-operating  very 
powerfully  towards  the  same  result.     It  is, 
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ovd. — The  inovcmcut  of  the  fureign  exchanges,  conse.iueiit  ou 
the  collapse  of  Credit.  We  have  seen  that  the  expansion  of  Credit 
tended  to  raise  prices  and  pi'ofits.  But  as  regards  our  foreign  trade, 
thei'c  is  a  natural  limitation  and  corrective  of  too  rapid  a  progress 
in  tliat  respect.  "When  prices  in  England  rise  to,  or  beyond  the 
level  of  prices  in  other  countries,  foreigners,  seeking  of  course  the 
cheapest  market,  restrict  or  cease  their  purchases  here  ;  the  area  of 
our  markets  is  diminished,  and  the  exchanges  become  adverse  to 
this  country.  The  exact  contrary  of  this  takes  place  when  prices 
are  suddenly  and  greatly  reduced  by  the  destruction  of  Credit.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  disturbing  force,  the  tendency  of  such  an 
event  is  to  cncoui'age  foreigners  to  buy  from  us,  and  to  turn  the 
exchanges  in  our  favour.  The  diminution  of  imports  caused  by 
the  concurrent  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  Englisb  merchant 
to  buy,  contributes  to  the  same  end.  The  exchanges  being  thus 
turned  in  our  favour,  the  tide  of  money-Capital  flows  towards  this 
country,  and  helps  to  swell  the  abundance  already  resulting  from 
the  internal  causes  before  specified. 

L'ndcr  ihetc  influences  the  post-Panic  period  assumes  a  marked 
character  which  I  venture  to  call  normal,  because,  through  an 
experience  of  a  number  of  such  periods,  we  observe  an  identity  of 
feature  in  the  great  accumulation  of  unused  Capital  and  the  ruling 
of  an  excessively  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  a  concurrent  identity  of 
mental  mood  in  the  revulsion  from  habitual  beliefs  It  is  of 
importance  to  carry  with  us  this  idea  of  the  normalism  of  the 
successive  phases, — because  accidental  modifications  frequently 
occur  which  may  distract  attention  from  the  main  lines  of  the  case, 
and  seduce  us  into  a  search  for  remedies  where  they  cannot  be  found. 
The  present  period,  for  instance,  with  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  periods  before-named,  has  shown  some  peculiar 
features  resulting  from  exceptional  circumstances.  The  internal 
causes  of  plethora,  following  the  mental  changes  of  the  lending 
and  borrowing  classes,  have  acted  as  they  always  did  and  ever  will 
do,  but  there  was  considerable  delay  in  the  action  of  the  external 
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influence  upon  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  mistaken  interpretation 
put  by  foreigners  upon  Lord  Clarendon's  celebrated  circular ;  the 
unusually  long  retention  by  the  Bank  directors  of  the  Panic  rate 
of  discount ;  the  existence  of  a  prohibitory  tai-iff  in  America  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  universal  certainty  that  cotton,  the  largest  staple 
of  English  manufacture,  and  the  most  influential  upon  the  course  of 
general  prices,  was  following  a  downward  career,  and  would  drag 
with  it  commodities  in  general ;  all  these  things  for  a  time 
stemmed  the  tide  of  custom  which  would  otherwise  naturally 
have  flowed  to  our  shores.  English  Credit  was  compromised 
abroad,  and  foreigners  dared  not  buy  it ;  English  commodities 
could  only  be  sold  retail  while  still  lower  prices  were 
looming  in  the  future.  Foreign  exchange,  therefore,  refused  to 
turn  in  our  favor,  and  we  saw  the  anomaly  of  10  per  cent,  and 
3  per  cent,  divided  by  only  twenty  miles  of  sea.  This  deviation 
from  the  usual  course  of  events  in  the  post-Panic  period  does  not 
weaken  the  doctrine  of  moral  causes.  The  destruction  of  beliefs 
extended  on  this  occasion  beyond  our  shores,  and  determined 
the  flow  of  Capital  into  other  channels  than  that  of  commerce  with 
England,  by  a  simple  expansion  of  the  process  occurring  at  home. 
But  when  the  internal  causes  of  plethora  began  to  create 
sjTuptoms  of  returning  ease,  belief  in  England  began  to  be  re-form- 
ed, English  Cretlit  was  again  in  the  market,  the  exchanges  were 
reversed,  foreign  Capital  flowed  in  and  accelerated  the  fall  of  our 
rate  of  interest  to  the  level  of  other  countries. 

The  post-Panic  period,  thus  marked  by  plethora  of  unused 
Capital  and  domiancy  of  enterprise,  has  commonly  extended  over 
two  or  three  of  the  first  years  of  these  decennial  cycles  of  Credit. 
The  quarterly  and  annual  variations  in  the  Bank's  resources 
proceed  with  their  usual  regularity  ;  but  the  average  reserve  is  one 
of  steady  abundance,  and  the  rate  of  interest  almost  uniformly 
low.  No  doubt  a  new  confidence  begins  to  genninatc  early  in  this 
period,  but  its  growth  is  slow.  The  old  race  of  traders  have  still 
n  vivid  remembrance  of  a  "black  Friday"  or  some  other  day  of 
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equally  sombre  hue.  Time  alone  can  steady  the  shattered  nerves,  and 
form  a  heal  thy  cicatrice  over  wounds  so  deep.  And  that  process  suffers 
rude  interruptions.  Houses  which — survivnig  the  first  shock — were 
rcnd(>red  too  weak  to  endure  through  a  long  period  of  dormancy 
and  doubt,  occasionally  succumb,  and  so  renew  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions, and  impede  the  nascent  growth  of  Credit.  In  the  main, 
however,  there  is  progress.  Speculation  having  long  ceased  to 
forestall  the  markets,  the  actual  wants  of  the  world  begin  to 
emphasise  demand,  and  so  to  tell  upon  prices.  Kew  and  young 
firms  begin  to  be  formed,  with  no  drag  of  deterrent  experience 
upon  their  movements,  and  anxious  to  be  "  doing  business." 
Even  old  firms,  though  less  eager  and  more  wary,  arc  wishful  to 
utilise  the  costly  apparatus  they  are  compelled  to  keep  up,  and  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  their  Capital  oy  new  gains.  If,  while  matters 
stand  thus,  any  specially  favorable  incident  should  happen,  as  for 
instance,  the  clearing  from  the  horizon  of  political  disquiet,  we 
find  ourselves  fairly  in  what  we  may  call 

The  Middle  or  Revival  Period. 

During  this  period  trade  may  be,  and  usually  is,  subject  to 
considerable  mutations,  from  such  causes  as  a  bad  harvest,  like  that 
of  1853,  or  the  Russian  War,  in  1854,  or  the  American  Civil  War, 
in  1861  ;  and  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  may  vary,  the  rate 
usually  ranging  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  ;  but  even  while  subject  to 
these  disturbances,  Credit,  in  the  main,  continues  to  grow  more 
robust,  enterprise  to  increase,  and  profits  to  enlarge.  In  fact,  and 
notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  this  may  be  considered  the  healthiest 
period  of  our  commercial  life,  and  that  in  which  accumulations 
from  real — as  distinguished  from  merely  nominal  profits — attain 
their  highest  developement.  During  the  last  decadu  this  process 
was  singularly  rapid,  the  exports  having  already  attained  their 
maximum  in  1860  ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  full- 
blooded,  obstinate  vitality  of  Credit  during  these  middle  periods 
than  the  fact  that  in  the  succeeding  year,  (1861)  which  saw  the 
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outbreak  of  the  great  American  convulsion,  tho  exports  onlj-  fell  off 
between  1  and  2  per  cent.,  and  even  in  the  following  year  (1862) 
only  about  8  per  cent. 

It  is  in  these  periods  that  new  commercial  and  manufacturing 
concerns  mostly  spring  into  existence,  tempted  by  the  high  ratio  of 
current  profits.  Wc  have  no  means  of  estimating,  as  I  should 
wish,  the  annual  accession  to  the  ranks  of  competition  at  this  or 
any  oth(n*  period.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  personnel  of  the 
military  service  is  changed  in  an  average  period  of  12  years  ;  but 
assuming  a  much  less  rapid  rate  of  changes  in  the  commercial 
world,  it  is  clear  that  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  the  decade, 
and  after  two  or  three  years  of  lucrative  trade,  there  must  be  a 
large  per  centage  of  new  men,  to  whom  the  grim  stroy  of  past 
panics,  and  of  the  nemesis  of  over-speculation,  is  a  mere  myth,  or 
at  most  a  matter  of  hear-say  tradition.  Wc  know  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  take  fiom  present  conditions  the  hues  of  a 
forecasted  future  ;  and  not  less  certain  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  existing  system  of  culture  amongst  our  commercial  classes  is 
but  little  adapted  to  correct  the  want  of  personal  experience.  It  is 
the  student  who  watches  for  movements  and  changes ;  the  great 
majority  of  men  habitually  assume  that  what  fs  is  vfh.Q.t  will  he ', 
and  it  is  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  a  healthy  growth 
gradually  merges  into  dangerous  inflation.  Concun'ently  with  this 
state  of  mattei's,  the  actual  increment  of  Capital  from  profits  begins 
to  overflow  the  usual  channels  of  investment ;  and  in  seeking  for 
new  channels,  the  habit  of  contemplating  a  high  scale  of  profits 
makes  men  look  over  old-fashioned  modes  of  investment  to  others 
which  promise  better  things. 

From  these  combined  causes  the  middle  period,  marked  by 
revived  trade  and  sound  credit,  changes  into  what  may  well  be 
called 

The   SrECULATiVE   Period. 

To  avoid  misapprehension  it  is  needful  here  to  explain  the  sense 
in  which  this  phrase  is  used.     If  the  Dictionaiy  meaning  of  the 
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word  Speculation  be  adopted  :  t.  e.  "  the  act  or  practice  of  buying 
stocks,  or  goods,  &c.,  in  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price,  and  of 
selling  them  at  an  advance,"*  we  find  that  the  dividing  line 
between  speculation  and  ordinary  trading  is  veiy  obscure, — that,  in 
fact,  no  act  of  commerce  is  entirely  free  from  the  speculative 
element,  and  that  speculation  is  more  or  less  at  work  tlirough  every 
period  of  the  Credit-cycle.  It  is  also  true  that  speculation  is  in 
many  cases  a  veiy  useful  agent  in  equalising  the  distribution  of 
commodities,  and  supplying  the  urgent  wants  of  communities,  and 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  unqualified  censure  some- 
times awarded  to  it.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  degree  and  of 
conditions — of  degree  relatively  to  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  an 
amount  of  speculative  trading  which  at  one  period  would  be 
moderate  and  healthy,  would  at  another  period  be  excessive  and 
dangerous. 

And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  main  condition  in  determining 
this  difference  is  the  state  of  Credit  for  the  time  being.  "We  have 
traced  the  progress  of  that  element  thi'ough  two  periods  of  its 
growth,  and  have  noted  its  action  in  raising  prices  and  profits.  "We 
noted  also  that  speculation  was  carried  to  a  trifling  extent  in  the 
fijst  period,  and  only  to  a  moderate  extent  in  the  second ;  but,  if  it 
were  supposable  that  speculation  could  have  been  indefinitely 
extended  in  those  periods,  a  large  extension  would  have  been  much 
less  likely  to  prove  excessive  and  hurtful  then,  than  it  would  in  the 
thii'd  period,  because  at  that  time  Credit,  and  with  it  price,  was 
broadly  based  upon  a  mass  of  unengaged  Capital,  and  there  was  less 
danger  of  the  sudden  and  ruinous  faU  of  prices  which  always  accom- 
panies a  collapse  of  Credit.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  healthy  equipoise 
between  the  two.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  foresight  and  self-control,  the  tendency  is  for  speculation  to 
attain  its  most  rapid  growth  exactly  when  its  growth  is  most 
dangerous;  that  is,  when  Credit  has  become  inflated  out  of  pro- 
portion  to   the   reserves   of  loanable   Capital.        And   after  this 

*  Webster. 
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inflation  has  commcuccd,  Credit  and  speculation  act  upon  each  other 
as  reciprocal  stimulants.  Inflated  Credit,  by  elevating  prices  and 
profits,  tempts  to  further  speculation  ;  and  speculation  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  multiplying  instruments  of  Credit. 

And  what  is  it,  then,  that  really  underlies  this  new  condition  of 
things  ?  It  is  a  further  change  in  the  mental  mood  of  traders. 
Medical  men  tell  us  of  some  forms  of  physical  disease  which  arc 
the  result  of  a  gradual  exaggeration  of  healthy  functional  action,  the 
transition  from  the  healthy  to  the  morbid  state  being  made  without 
any  distinct  demarcation  between  the  two.  The  social  mind  is 
subject  to  similar  changes.  There  is  a  morbid  excess  of  belief,  an 
hypertrophy  of  belief,  induced  by  an  excess  of  nourishment  to  that 
faculty  of  the  mind.  In  the  speculative  period  under  review,  the 
healthy  confidence  which  marked  the  middle  period  has  degenerated 
into  the  disease  of  a  too  facile  faith.  The  one  fact  of  an  apparent 
profit  is  for  the  mnment  held  as  full  warrant  for  ever  new  com- 
mitments. And  this  is  not  confined  to  the  commercial  classes. 
The  investing  class  of  non-traders  easily  takes  the  infection.  And, 
as  demand  always  stimulates  supply,  there  is  at  such  times  no  lack 
of  channels  for  the  inflow  of  this  confidence;  every  one  of  them,  of 
course,  a  Pactolus.  The  admirable  modern  invention  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  has  an  almost  infinite  absorbent  capacity  ;  and 
the  crowd  of  morbid-minded  investors  in  financial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  do  not,  in  their  excited 
mood,  think  of  the  pertinent  questions,  whether  their  capital  will 
become  quickly  productive,  and  whether  their  commitment  is  out  of 
proportion  to  their  means.  The  commercial  and  investing  classes 
thus  come  under  an  enormous  amount  of  obligation,  dependent  for 
its  success  upon  the  one  precarious  condition  of  a  continuance  of 
the  existing  scale  of  prices.     Two  things  now  usually  occur  : — 

1st. — There  is  a  line  beyond  which  prices  cannot  be  pushed  by 
any  extension  of  Credit,  without  breaking  down  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  world's  markets.  Side  by  side,  if  not  pari  passu,  with 
mercantile  enterprise  here,  foreign  competition  has  been  progressing. 
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Speculation,  growing  more  and  more  reckless,  has  tlirown  goods 
ui^ou  tlie  markets  faster  than  they  can  be  absorbed,  producing  an 
oppressive  glut,  beneath  which  prices  must  inevitably  give  way. 
With  the  first  symptoms  of  siich  a  resiilt,  renewals  of  Credit 
become  more  difficult,  and  sales  of  goods  more  imperative.  Prices 
consequently  recede  further,  and  then  further ;  and  the  downward 
impulse  being  once  given,  it  does  not  cease  until  the  fall  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  previous  gradual  rise.  In  two  months  of  1857, 
the  average  fall  thus  produced  was  over  30  per  cent. ;  and  if  the 
phenomena  were  not  so  startlingly  distinct  in  the  middle  of 
1866,  it  was  because  the  previous  abnonnal  position  of  our  greatest 
staple  trade  had  to  some  extent  discounted  the  process. 

2nd  — When  prices  begin  to  waver,  tlie  strain  which  commercial 
Credit  previously  bore,  is  thrown,  not  merely  upon  the  reserves  of 
loanable  Capital,  but  upon  those  usually  stable  forms  of  Credit 
which  are  representative  of  public  works,  such  as  railways.  Those 
securities  are  always  largely  pledged,  and  the  institutions  holding 
them  are  at  such  times  driven  to  realise  at  current  values  in 
exchange.  This  crucial  test  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  dangerous 
rapidity  with  which  Capital  has  been  fixed  in  these  works,  and 
reveals  how  far  even  Credit  is  committed  to  further  works  of 
postponed  productiveness."^-  At  a  critical  period  such  securities 
become  practically  useless — almost  as  if  this  great  portion  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  sunk  in  the  surrounding  sea.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  such  a  discovery  one  of  the  worst  propogators 

*  The  aggi-egate  of  railway  investment  on  tlie  1st  July  last  was  upwards 
of  400  milionB,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  heen  tainted  with  discredit. 
Even  the  sinister  speed  of  suspicion,  however,  cannot  permeate  so  vast  a  mass 
as  this  during  the  usuallj^  brief  stage  of  acute  Panic.  But  as  the  first  access  of 
doubt  is  more  than  justified  by  the  investigations  to  which  it  leads,  the  post- 
Panic  period  is  now-a-days  characterised  by  a  chronic  state  of  break-down 
in  Railway  Credit.  The  graphic  account  given  by  Mr.  Newmarch  (vol.  5) 
of  the  Railway  discredit  in  1849,  which  was  said  to  have  entailed  a  loss  of 
180  millions  sterling  during  one  month  only,  exhibits  a  remarkable  parallel 
to  the  events  of  1807. 
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of  Panic, — only  less  fatal,  indeed,  than  would  be  a  doubt  of  tho 
convei-tibility  of  the  Bank  note.  It  is  as  if  an  araij',  wliilo 
struggling  with  tlie  enemy,  sliould  learn  that  its  lines  of  retreat 
were  in  peril. 

Of  the  natural  sequel  to  these  things,  the  failure  of  great  banks, 
discount  companies,  and  mercantile  firms,  I  say  nothing.  They 
are  the  symptoms  incident  to  the  disease,  not  the  disease  itself. 
Nor  is  there  much  scientific  interest  in  the  circumstance  tliat  these 
revulsions  usually  occur  in  tlie  Autumnal  quarter, — a  rule  not 
without  exception,  as  we  saw  in  1866.  From  causes  well 
ascertained,  there  is  in  that  quarter  always  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  ready  money;  and  when  Credit  is  already  in  its 
critical  stage  of  inflation,  this  extra  stress  finds  out  the  peccant 
link  in  the  chain  whose  strengtlx  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest 
part.  Possibly  also,  the  season  of  gloom  and  decadence  may  have 
a  certain  predisposing  tendency.  Men's  credos  are  scarcely  so 
vigorous  in  tlie  proverbial  montli  of  suicides  as  they  are  in  the 
youth  of  the  year. 

Through  the  normal  cycle  of  credit  wc  have  now  worked  our 
way  again  to  a  point  coiTesponding  to  that  where  I  stated  that 
Panic  was  "the  destruction  of  a  bundle  of  beliefs."  The  road  we 
have  traversed  was  found  clearly  enough  divided  into  tliree  stages : 

1.  The  Post-panic  period,  marked  by  plethora  of  reserve 
Capital,  and  dormancy  of  speculation. 

2.  The  Middle,  or  Eevival  period,  marked  by  increasing  trade, 
moderate  speculation,  and  a  sound  state  of  Credit. 

3.  The  Speculative  period,  showing  inflation  of  Credit,  high 
range  of  prices,  unproductive  investment,  and  excessive  commit- 
ments ;  and  leading  to  Crisis  and  the  cud  of  the  cycle. 

With  each,  of  these  stages  there  appears  to  be  a  concun-ent 
change  in  the  mental  mood  of  the  trading  public ;  and  these 
changes  are  the  same  in  each  decade,  and  follow  the  same  relative 
order.  Commencing  with  the  scries  of  decennial  crises,  we  have 
here  three  inductions,  mutually  corroborative,  and   leading  to  a 
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fourth  and  fiual  generalisation,  in  the  fact  of  a  mental  law  which 
embraces  and  subordinates  them  all.  Credit,  then,  we  know  to  be 
a  thing  of  growth  through  normal  and  predicablc  phases;  and, 
under  existing  conditions,  it  is  deciduous  at  intervals  of  about 
tfcn  years.  This  conclusion  is  only  a  more  formal  statement  of 
the  "  moral  causes  "  which  Mr.  Langton  conjectured  as  under- 
lying his  "  decennial  tides." 

The  phenomenal  results  of  the  influences  thus  sketched  will  bo 
found  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Diagram,  (page  8)  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Professor  Jevons,  and  which 
is  intended  to  show,  after  elimination  of  the  effects  of  accidental 
disturbance,  the  main  lines  of  tendency  through  a  type-cycle  of 
Credit,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable  from  existing  materials.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  as  designed  to  exhibit  only  the 
^'general  character"  of  such  a  cycle  of  fluctuation.  The  three  stages 
into  which  I  have  diA-idcd  the  inter-critical  decade,  though  uniform 
in  their  order  of  succession,  do,  in  fact,  vary  in  length,  and  slide 
into  each  other  so  gradually,  that  the  dark  vertical  lines  whicli 
intersect  the  cui'ves  after  the  third  and  sixth  years  must  be  taken 
only  as  approximate  demarcations. 

The  features  of  the  Post-panic  period  are  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  rapidly  ascending  curves  of  "  Bullion"  and  "  Bank- 
ing reserves,"  contrasted  with  the  steep  descent  of  the  lines 
"Inland  Bills,"  "Bills  in  Bank,"  "Prices,"  and  "Rate  of 
Discount."  An  inverse,  but  more  gradual  movement,  is  shown  in 
the  lines  traversing  the  middle,  or  active  period.  The  story  of  the 
third,  or  speculative  period,  is  well  told  in  the  progressively 
sharpening  downward  curve  of  the  lines  of  "Bullion"  and  "Reserve," 
and  the  general  but  unvaried  movement  of  the  lines  of  "  Inland 
Bills,"  "Bills  in  Bank,"  "Prices,"  "Railway  Expenditure,"  "Bank- 
ruptcy," and  "Rate  of  Discount."  The  two  lines  showing  "Savings 
of  the  Working  Classes,"  and  "  Pauperism,"  are  noticeable  both  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  (that  of  almost  exact  inversion)  and  to 
the  general  lines  of  tendency  throughout  the  cycle.     The  com- 
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parativcly  tame  deflections  of  "Bank"  and  "Country  Note 
Circulation"  illustrate  the  steady  and  subordinate  part  played  by  the 
Bank  note  where  there  is  an  economising  machineiy  of  clearance, 
and  where  the  note  itself  is  issued  only  under  conditions  of  absolute 
guarantee ;  and  the  contrast  between  their  character  and  that  of  the 
bold  curves  which  track  the  decadence  and  developemcnt  of  pure 
Credit,  (bullion  and  reserve  in  one  direction,  and  bills,  prices,  and 
rate  of  discount  in  the  other)  gives  emphatic  support  to  ray  position 
as  to  the  chief  factor  in  commercial  fluctuations.  The  slight  and  brief 
lift  in  the  line  of  "Bank  Circulation"  within  the  gi-oove  of 
"  Collapse,"  will  be  recognised  as  resulting  from  the  issues  follow- 
ing the  temporary  suspensions  of  the  Bank  Act. 

Thus  far  the  subject  of  Commercial  Credit  has  been  treated 
mainly  as  if  its  developemcnt  in  a  given  course  were  the  result  of  a 
single  uncompounded  law ;  and  this  has  been  purposely  done,  with 
a  view  to  bring  my  chief  position  into  clearer  relief  than  would 
have  been  possible,  if  the  argument  had  been  encumbered  with 
references  to  modifying  causes.  The  growth  of  Credit  is,  how- 
ever, constantly  modified  by  the  economic  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  acting,  through  price,  as  between  Credit  and  Capital,  and 
tending  to  preserve  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  them.  I  say 
"  the  necessary  equilibrium"  because,  in  fact.  Credit  cannot  long 
exist  without  it.  Belief  is  founded  upon  evidence,  and  must  bo 
kept  in  contact  with  it.  Commercial  Credit  is  based  upon  Capital, 
and  the  basis  must  be  kept  sufficiently  broad  for  the  proportions  of 
the  superstructure.  Descending  to  detail,  wo  know  that  a  bill  of 
exchange,  the  concrete  form  of  Commercial  Credit,  is  nothing  apart 
from  the  belief  that  at  a  specific  date  it  will  become  actual  Capital ; 
and  the  encashment  of  such  bill,  under  discount,  is  merely  a  sale  of 
that  belief  at  a  cash  price.  Subtract  the  belief  from  it  and  you 
may  as  well  put  the  bill  in  the  fire.  It  rests  upon  Capital,  and  upon 
Capital  only.  And  what  is  true  of  the  detail  is  true  of  the  mass. 
The  ratio  of  the  growth  of  Credit  prescribes  the  ratio  of  the  demand 
for  Capital,  and,  therefore,  the  rate  of  its  hire.     This  brings  in  the 
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adjusting  element  of  price.  Credit,  with  its  normal  tendency  to 
growth,  can  only  grow  under  the  stringent  condition  of  paying  a 
discount  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  Avhich  its  growth  outruns 
the  supply  of  loan  Capital.  Experience  and  theory  alike  pronounce 
this  necessity  to  be  absolute.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  new  force,  modifying  the  action  of  the  primai-y  force  which  impels 
Credit  through  its  normal  cycle.  We  have,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
cases  to  which  the  axiom  of  Mr.  Mill  is  applicable, — **  The  joint 
effect  of  causes  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects,"'^-'  and  we  can 
no  more  omit  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  economic  law  of 
demand  and  supply  on  the  developement  of  Credit,  than  the 
astronomer  could  leave  out  the  tangential  or  centripetal  tendency 
from  his  account  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

The  economic  law  of  Price,  always  beneficent  in  its  action,  is  in  no 
case  more  so  then  when  it  operates  at  the  fountain  head  of  mercantile 
resources.  On  the  one  hand  its  attractive  force  upon  Capital 
replenishes  the  reserves  needful  to  sustain  Credit,  when  the 
competition  for  loans  has  increased  :  on  the  other,  by  bearing 
more  or  less  heavily  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  Profit,  it  applies  an 
effective  break  to  the  dangerous  velocity  with  which  a  too  facile 
Credit  would  multiply  transactions.  In  both  ways  it  tends  to 
preserve  that  natural  and  (to  a  country  like  this,  which,  besides 
trading  so  closely  up  to  its  own  means,  is  a  centre  for  the  financial 
operations  of  the  world)  that  vitally  important  equipoise  between 
the  growth  of  bill-making  Credit,  and  the  supply  of  Capital  from 
accumulated  profits  and  savings.  This  it  actually  effects  so  long 
as  the  faculty  of  Credit  is  undiseased.  "We  have  seen  something, 
and  shall  presently  see  more,  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  always 
so  effectual. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  developement  of  Credit,  some 
allusion  was  made  to  incidental  disturbances  which,  for  a  time, 
seemed  to  mask  the  operation  of  the  law  of  its  growth.  "When, 
however,  we  regard  that  law  and  the  economic  law  of  price  in 

*  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  1.,  Cap.  vi. 
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their  mutually  modiiying  action,  many  of  these  apparent  episodes 
fall  into  the  general  course  of  progression,  and  the  line  of  inductive 
proof  becomes  more  continuous.  The  Post-Panic  period,  being 
one  of  comparatively  slight  fluctuation,  does  not  afford  many 
illustrative  instances,  but  we  may  cite  two  striking  incidental 
exaggerations  of  Credit,  and  consequent  demand  for  Capital,  which 
occurred  respectively  about  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
periods  of  the  last  two  cycles.  Putting  an  exceptional  strain  upon 
the  corrective  action  of  tlie  economic  law  of  price,  and  being  quite 
different  in  their  origins,  these  cases  arc  the  more  valuable  as 
proving  a  fortiori  the  case  in  respect  of  ordinary  fluctuations. 
The  first  arose  in  1 852-3,  when  the  great  gold  discoveries  began  to 
sweU  bullion  rcsci-ves,  to  elevate  the  prices  of  commodities, 
and  60  to  stimulate  enterprise,  just  recovering  from  the  dormant 
period  extending  from  the  collapse  of  1847.  With  this  new 
momentum  added  to  its  normal  rate  of  growth.  Credit  was  soon 
developed  to  great  proportions,  and  was  still  further  enlarged  by 
an  active  import  trade  in  wheat,  which  rose  in  price  through  the 
whole  of  1853,  attaining  a  maximum  of  80s.  lOd.  per  quarter  in 
February,  1854.  The  creation  of  bills  increased  from  an  aggregate 
of  £62,700,000  in  the  second  quarter  of  1852,  to  £88,140,000  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1853;  and  the  bullion  reserves  dwindling 
from  a  maximum  of  £21,880,000,  to  a  minimum  of  £12,000,000, 
the  rate  of  discount  was  raised  by  steps  from  2  to  5^  per  cent., 
when  the  needful  supplies  flowed  in,  and  trade  was  carried  on  with 
ease  and  security.  One  indication  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  to 
which  Capital  responded  to  the  caU  of  Credit  in  this  case,  is  the 
fact  that,  in  1853,  £12,600,000  of  Bullion  was  brought  to  the 
Mint,  and  passed  into  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  second  instance  had  a  very  different  origin.  In  1860-1, 
first  the  anticipation,  and  then  the  reality  of  the  American  cvnX 
war  caused  a  great  and  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  gave 
the  first  start  to  the  prices  of  other  fibres  and  of  general  commodities, 
after  the  dormant  period  which  followed  the  crisis  of  1857.     Great 
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speculative  activity  led  to  the  creation  of  bills  to  an  extent  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  reserve  of  bullion.  Owing  to  this  pressure 
the  hire  of  loans  rose  from  4  to  8  per  cent.,  and  the  needful 
supplies  being  then  attracted,  the  rate  fell,  in  1862,  to  2^  percent. 
During  1861  and  1862  the  enormous  aggregate  of  17  millions  of 
bullion  was  coined  at  tlic  Mint.  It  is  further  remarkable  tliat  in 
this  case  the  corrective  process  was  not  even  attended  with  any 
corresponding  fall  in  general  prices,  the  ratio  of  current  profits 
being  so  high  that  trade  was  able  to  bear  the  increased  cost  of 
loans  without  retreating  from  the  existing  level  of  price. 

These  cases  are  cited  as  distinctly  exemplifying  the  process  of 
adjustment  which  is  constantly,  if  not  always  obviously,  being 
carried  out,  so  long  as  the  two  correlative  laws,  of  growth  of  Credit, 
and  demand  and  supply  of  Capital,  are  in  free  and  healthy  action. 
Having  neither  wish  nor  space  to  launch  into  currency  polemics,  I 
may  yet  remark,  in  passing,  that,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
we  discover  little  inducement  to  disturb  the  harmonious  action  of 
these  natural  forces  by  any  such  artificial  appliance  as  that  which 
meets  with  favour  in  many  quarters,  of  answering  the  demand 
■which  is  essentially  a  demand  for  Capital,  by  an  extended  issue  of 
"  promises  to  pay."  The  doctrine  of  equipoise  between  Credit  and 
Capital — founded  as  it  is  upon  the  mental  law  of  the  dependence  of 
belief  upon  fact — is  a  doctrine  of  perfect  freedom,  with  the  one  sole 
condition  of  perfect  honesty.  To  adulterate  with  the  element  of 
Credit  that  circulating  Capital  which  finally  settles  the  transactions 
embodied  for  a  time  in  the  floating  forms  of  Credit,  is  neither  free 
trade  nor  fair  trade  ;  while  it  is  fatal  to  the  balance  of  tendencies, 
on  which  the  well-being  of  all  trade  is  poised.  To  the  extent  that 
cuiTcncy  ba-sed  upon  Credit  displaces  currrency  based  upon  its  own 
reserve  of  visible  Capital,  it  either  neutralises  the  economic  law  of 
demand,  or,  reversing  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  it  exerts  a  repellant 
instead  of  an  attractive  influence  on  foreign  supplies. 

As  the  cycle  enters  its  third,  or  speculative  stage,  we  find  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  such  artificial  additions  to  the  elements  of  danger. 
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In  this  coimtry  Credit  shows  such  natural  vigour  of  growth,  and  it 
grows  under  such  stimulating  conditions,  that  any  weighting  of  that 
side  of  thu  ecale  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Tlie  time  eomcs  too  soon 
when  our  two  laws,  while  thej'  continue  to  be  correlative,  tend  to 
become  less  and  less  coefficient.  The  adjusting  principle  is  still  at 
work,  but  under  tlie  influences  now  gathering,  it  becomes  by 
degrees  overborne,  and  at  last  overwhelmed.  The  Credit  end  of  tho 
beam  is  too  far  depressed  to  be  raised  again  until  lightened  of  its  load 
by  a  violent  process.  As  this,  however,  is  owing  to  the  relativQ 
default  of  Capital,  it  is  clear  that  no  amount  of  paper  promises, 
now  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  would  redress  the  balance. 

But  how  has  this  relative  default  of  Capital  arisen  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  economic  law  of  demand  and  supply  has  itself  ceased  to 
redress  the  balance?  Simply  because  enterprise  has  at  length 
thrown  itself  into  courses  which  cut  us  off  from  all  the  reservoirs 
of  supply  on  which  that  law  could  act,  and  has  hitlierto  acted,  for 
our  benefit.  Banking  reserves,  the  loan-fund  on  which  current 
Credit  is  based,  are  replenished  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 
The  savings  and  floating  balances  of  our  people  are  drawn  more 
largely  into  those  reserves  by  an  increased  rate  of  interest.  Other 
countries  are  laid  under  tribute,  pai'tly  and  mainly  through  the 
medium  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  brings  some  returns  in  bullion, 
and  partly  by  direct  foreign  investment  in  the  purchase  of  English 
bills.  In  highly  speculative  periods  large  drafts  are  made  upon  the 
reserves  so  procured,  for  permanent  investment  abroad,  as  in 
Government  loans,  or  banking  and  industrial  entei^prises  ;  and  still 
larger  amounts  are  fixed  in  works  of  postponed  productiveness  at 
home.  Now,  it  is  not  merely  that  the  immense  sums  thus  expended 
are  taken  from  the  common  loan-fund  on  which  Credit  depends; 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  the 
commodities  which  we  should  otherwise  export  to  adjust  the  pay- 
ment for  our  imports,  and  establish  a  balance  in  our  favour.  In  the 
meantime  the  extent  of  our  commitments,  and  their  probable  eff'ect 
upon  Credit,  are  not  unknown  to  foreigners,  who  become  proportion- 
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ately  chary  of  bujang  English  hills.  In  this  way  the  domestic 
and  foreign  sources  of  the  supply  of  loan  Capital  are  eimultane- 
oiisly  cut  off;  elevation  of  the  rate  of  discount  ceases  to  produce 
its  accustomed  effects ;  and  nothing  remains  but  for  the  inverted 
pyramid  of  Credit  to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  a  period  of  diseased  overgrowth  of 
Credit,  the  economic  law  of  demand  acting  upon  the  price  of  loan- 
Capital, — though  it  still  exerts  some  corrective  influence,  and  at 
any  rate  acts  as  a  storm-warning,  like  the  hoisting  of  a  Fitzroy 
drum, — does  not,  for  the  reasons  just  assigned,  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing the  equipoise  which  is  our  only  guarantee  against  disaster. 

Having  already  referred  to  the  mischievous  effect  which  would 
follow  the  common  proposal  of  extended  issues  of  currency  at  a 
time  when  normal  influences  were  fully  capable  of  controlling  all 
fluctuations,  we  may  well  consider  what  would  be  the  results  of 
such  a  policy  when  Credit  has  reached  its  dangerous  state  of 
devolopement. 

If  you  could  not  at  that  earlier  and  healthier  peiiod  sustain  the 
edifice  of  Credit  upon  a  mere  Credit  currency,  how  are  you  to  do 
so  now  ?  It  is  exactly  the  relative  excess  of  promises  over  the 
power  of  performance  that  is  the  most  salient  symptom  of  the 
disease;  a  proposal  to  add  more  promises  to  the  number  is  not  a  very 
hopeful  application  of  the  doctrine  similia  similihis  curantur. 
You  may  say  that  these  notes  are  convertible  into  gold  on  demand; 
but  your  hypothetical  gold  basis  may  be  already  rapidly  diminish- 
ing under  the  action  of  adverse  foreign  exchanges.  You  cannot 
induce  foreigners  to  accept  your  promises  in  payment,  and  if  you 
obtain  for  these  a  domestic  circulation,  by  that  means  keeping  up 
the  volume  of  Credit  and  the  high  range  of  prices,  you  simply  set 
free  and  displace  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  gold  which  alone  is 
effective  in  discharging  our  balances.  And  then  when  the  postponed 
but  inevitable  revulsion  arrives,  you  have  merely  succeeded  in 
adding  to  all  other  critical  phenomena  the  currency  Panic  from 
which  we  have  been  happily  free  since  1844.     This  is  not  a  matter 
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of  theory  alone.  The  experiment  has  been  amply  tried.  During 
the  great  foreign  speculations  -which  led  to  the  ciisis  of  1825,  the 
Bank  of  England,  conscious  of  danger,  reduced  her  issues  some 
2^^  millions  in  1824;  but  the  private  and  joint  stock  Banks  in 
the  same  period  expanded  their  issues  about  4X  millions,  and  70 
of  these  Banks  were  swept  out  of  existence  for  theii'  zeal  in  thus 
providing  "  an  elastic  currency."  In  the  three  years  that  preceded 
the  crisis  of  1836-9  exactly  the  same  process  was  carried  out,  and 
with  exactly  similar  results.  On  reference  to  the  Diagram  (p.  8) 
it  will  be  observed  that  even  under  the  present  x'egulated  system, 
the  line  indicating  the  amount  of  "  Country  circulation"  maintains  its 
upward  dii'ection  long  after  the  line  of  "Bank  circulation"  has 
taken  a  downward  cui've  ;  showing,  (1.)  that  an  adverse  foreign 
exchange  acts  primaiily  on  the  central  reserve,  which  is  our  most 
sensitive  Credit  meter, — and  (2.)  that  the  desired  "free  issues" 
would  merely  strengthen  the  influences  which  baffle  the  coiTcctive 
action  of  economic  law,  and  would  j';;'o  ta)ito  exaggerate  the  enh 
of  a  crisis  already  inevitable. 

It  is  true  that  at  three  successive  decennial  periods,  the  worst 
featui'es  of  Panic  have  been  mitigated  by  a  peimission  to  issue  bank 
notes  which  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  transferable  gold 
warrants.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  Panic  has 
once  supervened,  the  nature  of  the  problem  is  entirely  changed. 
My  conclusions  have  been  founded  on  the  composite  action  of  the 
mental  law  of  growth  of  Credit  and  the  economic  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  But  at  the  period  of  crisis  Credit  has  no  growth — it 
is  for  the  moment  suspended.  If  one  factor  has  ceased  to  exist, 
you  cannot  work  out  the  problem  with  the  other.  The  crisis  had 
really  commenced  when,  as  we  saw,  the  di-awing  power  of  price 
upon  Capital  was  overboi-ne  by  the  diseased  acti\'ity  of  Credit,  and 
when  the  stimulus  of  a  further  addition  to  it  would  merely  have 
aggi'avated  the  coming  disaster :  but  in  this  latter  stage — a  stage 
of  suspended  animation — a  stimulus  is  the  very  thing  recpiired. 
The  galvanism  applied  to  a  paralysed  limb,  and  the  air  pumped 
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into  the  lungs  of  a  diowncd  man,  arc  neither  of  them  vital  forces, 
acting  under  an  organic  law :  but  they  may  prove  excellent 
artificial  appliances  to  cases  of  exceptional  and  urgent  need. 

But  the  success  of  this  departure  from  sound  economic  principle, 
itself  testifies  to  the  value  of  that  principle  in  its  normal  working. 
A  small  issue  of  notes  in  excess  of  the  gold  basis — nay,  the  very 
knowledge  of  their  becoming  accessible — acts  like  magic  upon  the 
chaos  of  general  doubt  and  confusion ;  and  the  expressions  of 
wonder  w:hich  always  greet  this  display  of  cosmical  energy  would 
be  in  no  degree  misplaced  if  the  energy  resided  in  a  modicum  of 
paper  currency  as  such.  It  really  resides,  however,  in  the  mental 
association  which  Bank  of  England  notes  have  already  acquired 
with  the  absolute  security  derived  fi'om  their  ordinary  basis  of  gold. 
The  known  common  condition  of  their  issue  constitutes  them 
Capital;  and  the  mental  ejffects  they  produce  as  Capital  are 
fortunately  continued  even  in  the  momentaiy  interval  when  they 
cease  to  be  such.  Could  any  more  striking  proof  be  given  that  a 
currency  tchich  is  Capital  is  the  most  natural  basis  for  Credit  in 
ordinary  times  ? 

I  am  now  perhaps  fairly  open  to  the  queiy,  "Is  there  no  remedy 
for  Commercial  Panics  ?  Is  it  a  fatal  necessity  that  Credit  must 
grow  rank  and  rotten,  and.  collapse  in  a  spasm  of  terror  ?  Must 
we  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  resign  ourselves  to  a  ruinous 
convulsion,  as  to  some  mysterious  decree  of  Providence?"  I  can 
only  answer  that,  though  not  looking  forwai'd  to  any  trade 
millenium,  blest  with  entire  immunity  from  disaster,  it  may  be 
fairly  hoped  that  the  cycles  of  Credit  can  be  indefinitely  lengthened, 
and  the  e^-ils  which  mark  their  close  greatly  mitigated.  The 
philosophy  of  tliis  matter  recognises  as  little  of  Fate  as  it  does  of 
Chance.  But  the  first  step  must  be  to  remove  the  question  from 
the  realm  of  mystciy  to  that  of  knowledge.  We  can  gi-apple  with 
what  we  know.  And  as  we  have  found  moral  causes  Ipng  at  the 
root  of  these  changes,  it  is  to  moral  means  in  the  main  that  we 
must  look  for  controlling  them.     My  prescription,  therefore,  is  but 
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the  old-fashioned  one  of  Education, — the  special  Education  of  our 
trading  classes  in  those  scientific  truths,  bearing  on  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  wcultb,  the  ultimate  lesson  of  which  is  embodied 
in  many  a  shrewd  old  aphorism  whicli  we  are  equally  apt  to  quote 
in  words  and  to  neglect  in  practice.  The  commercial  department 
of  education  is  at  present  mainly  a  matter  of  "  the  three  R's," 
■with  an  addendum  of  Book-keeping.  I  fear  our  middle-class 
schools  do  not  much  con(5ern  themselves  with  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  phenomena  of  Exchange,  of  Credit,  and  of  Capital, 
nor  with  that  appeal  to  moral  sanctions  in  connection  with  these, 
which  should  strengthen  the  mind  against  a  blind  energy  of  tem- 
perament and  a  hasty  instinct  of  gain.  Educate,  indeed,  as  wo 
may.  Credit  will  always  fulfil  its  own  law  of  growth  ;  and  as  you 
cannot  endow  all  men  with  caution  and  conscience,  the  growth  will 
still  tend,  at  intervals  to  degenerate  into  a  cxitical  rankness ;  but  it 
is  very  sure  that,  to  the  extent  in  which  you  increase  the  average 
intelligence,  and  elevate  the  average  moral  tone,  you  co-operate 
with  the  conservative  action  of  economic  law  on  the  equilibrium  of 
Credit  and  Capital.  It  is  the  liability  to  an  ignorant  speculative 
excitement,  and  a  wiUiugness  to  take  immoral  risks,  which  ulti- 
mately put  the  growth  of  Credit  beyond  the  control  of  the  price  of 
loan  Capital.  Diminish  those,  and  the  cycle  may  then  expand 
beyond  its  customary  decade. 

To  some,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  denounce  the  sinister 
action  of  a  class  of  freebooters  and  wreckers  in  the  financial  world 
as  the  true  cause  of  Panics,  the  idea  of  forces  essentially  inde- 
pendent of  such  action,  and  following  a  course  nomial  of  dcvelope- 
meut,  will  be  specially  unwelcome;  But,  while  I  should  be  soiry 
in  any  degree  to  weaken  the  sentiment  of  just  indignation  which 
is  being  every  where  expressed  against  conduct  that  has  blackened 
the  commercial  annals  of  the  last  few  years,  I  venture  to  think 
there  would  be  small  gain  in  deliberately  ignoring,  on  that  account, 
any  evidence  Ave  can  obtain  as  to  influences  that  arc  active  on  the 
great  scale  in  preparing  a  suitable  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  un- 
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scrupulous  cunning  and  rapacity.  For  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
the  tendencies  whose  order  of  progression  has  been  sketched, 
operate  upon  the  broad  aggregate  of  the  commercial  and  imesting 
community, — not  upon  the  exceptional  Macheathsand  Turpinswho 
infest  its  ranks,  and  whose  predatory  instincts  know  no  orderly 
succession  of  phases,  but  arc  unchangeably  vicious  and  vigilant. 
A  parallel  reflection  applies  to  the  suggested  remedy.  Ameliorate 
the  general  mental  conditions  of  commerce,  and  you  proportionately 
limit  the  sphere  and  powers  of  designing  knaves.  In  any  case, 
commercial  ethics,  which  are  clear  and  immutable,  dealing  only 
with  conduct,  can  put  no  bar  to  the  scientific  process  which  seeks 
only  the  explanation  of  facts. 

To  others  it  may  appear  a  fanatical  doctrine  that  the  schoolmaster, 
rather  thau  the  legislator,  is  the  magician  who  is  to  steady  our 
rates  of  discount,  and  save  Lombard  street  from  its  decennial  fits  of 
ten'or.  But  why  is  tliis  to  be  thought  more  fanatical  than  the 
proposal  to  relegate  our  working  classes  to  the  same  agency,  when 
they  fall  into  mischievous  economical  heresies,  or  when  their 
standard  of  workmanship  drops  below  that  of  their  continental 
brethren  ? 

So  far  as  these  northern  distiicts  are  concerned,  the  Cobden  chair 
of  Political  Economy  at  Owens  College,  at  present  so  ably  filled, 
might  become  a  centre  from  which  should  radiate  the  remedial 
influences  which  I  venture  to  suggest.  In  matters  of  monetary 
science  I  believe  Manchester  to  be  sounder  than  most  other  Com- 
mercial communities;  and  that  very  fact  imposes  upon  her  the 
obligation  to  employ  her  great  resources  in  diffusing  the  special 
kind  of  cultiu'e  requii'ed  to  diminish  the  disasters  we  are  met  to 
discuss. 
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Years  probably  will  pass  by  before  the  English  people  will  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  principles  which  must  foim  the 
basis  of  a  comprehensive  educational  scheme.  Sectarian  prcjuiliccs 
and  economical  objections  must  be  met,  rural  indifference  must 
be  stimulated,  wild  notions  of  liberty  must  be  corrected, 
and  democracy  must  be  toned  down,  till  the  subordina- 
tion of  individual  liberty  of  action  to  the  common  good  is  recog- 
nised as  the  true  basis  of  legislation  in  matters  of  education,  as  it  is 
in  questions  affecting  health,  personal  safety,  and  rights  of  property. 
The  intimate  relation  of  ignorance  and  crime  have  been  pronounced 
till  the  phrase  '  ignorance  begets  crime'  has  become  apparently  a 
truism  ;  but  it  is  a  truism  only  in  appearance.  It  has  never  yet 
entered  the  heart  of  the  nation,  which  surely  has  never  realised  the 
cost  of  crime  and  compared  it  with  the  comparatively  small  sums 
spent  on  preventing  it.  The  cost  of  punishing  crime,  and  not  in- 
cluding some  dii'ect  and  many  incidental  charges,  and  the  losses 
occasioned  by  it,  amounts  to  between  four  and  five  millions  annu- 
ally, or  about   a  fifteenth  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  nearly  as  niuch  as  is  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
The  Parliamentaiy  gi-ant  for  18G7,  for  primary  education, 
amounted  to  £705,805.  A  recapitulation  of  the  absolute  facts  of 
the  educational  status  of  criminals  may  be  useful.  According  to 
the  last  report,  3  per  cent,  of  prisoners  brought  to  trial  in  the 
United  Kingdom  -were  Avell  educated; — 55  per  cent,  were  imper- 
fectly educated,  they  coidd  read  a  little  or  could  wi-ite  a  little,  but 
in  no  cases  do  both  -w-ith  any  facility; — i2  per  cent,  were  quite 
uneducated.  Quite  uneducated, — words  of  fearful  import,  not 
meaning  rustic  innocence,  rii'tuous  poverty,  or  unlettered  benevo- 
lence ;  but  meaning  coai'seness,  sensuality,  cunning,  and  ferocity — 
meaning  utter  ignorance  of  social  obligation  and  Christian  duty; 
describing,  in  fact,  a  savage,  with  one  restraining  motive, — fear, 
fear  of  labour,  the  whipping  post,  and  the  gibbet. 

It  is  only  in  large  expeiimcnts  that  we  can  eliminate  principles. 
We  have  a  notable  example  in  the  condition  of  Ceylon.  "When  wc 
captiu'ed  the  island  in  1796,  we  found  it  rapidly  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  in  morality ;  the  Dutch  had  established  good  schools 
in  every  parish,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  was  making 
rapid  strides.  The  Colonial  Government  recognised  the  value  of 
the  educational  movement,  and  as  soon  as  the  disorders  incident  to 
conquest  were  composed,  the  onward  progTcss  was  resumed;  but 
the  then  governor,  ]Mr.  Tvorth,  met  with  no  encoiu-agcment  from 
the  King's  ministers,  his  plans  were  in  evciy  instance  thwarted, 
and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  uuAvise  economy  then  prevailing 
was  extended  to  the  Singalese  schools ;  the  Governor  was  only 
allowed  to  expend  £1,500  a  year  on  them,  a  sum  amounting  to  £12 
for  each  parish  school.  This  country,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer 
of  the  period,  saved  the  price  of  a  good  elephant  and  ruined  the 
island.  The  evil  effects  were  soon  visible  in  th€  increase  of  crime 
and  the  general  social  degi-adation  of  the  people. 

Another  large  experiment  may  be  quoted.  Since  1854,  we  have 
educated  in  Great  Britain  more  than  15,000  chilcben  in  Refonnatoiy 
Schools.     These  children  belonged  almost  -without  excejition  to  the 
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inipcifectly  or  totally  uneducated  class.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  thev  had  all  been  couA-ictod  of  ciime,  many  of  them  repeatedly, 
and  fui'ther,  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  wlueh  exhibits  reconvic- 
tions estimated  at  from  50  to  70  per  cent.  The  results  of  training, 
as  exhibited  in  the  discharges  for  thi-ee  years,  1863,  1864,  and 
1865,  are  as  follows  :— out  of  1,890  chiliben  dischiu-ged,  1,328  or 
70  per  cent,  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  and  288,  or  13  per  cent, 
have  been  recon\-icted  ;  thus  realising  results  far  beyond  the  expec- 
tation of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  education. 

Manchester  has  elected  to  promote  compulsory  education.  "We 
have  no  English  lights  to  guide  us  on  oiu"  way  and  we  are  making 
a  leap  somewhat  in  the  dark. 

The  following  schools  fiunish  such  primary  education  as  England 
DOW  affords : — 

National  Schools,  for  members  of  the  Established  Church ; 

British  Schools,  for  Dissenters; 

Denoniinational  and  Sunday  Schools; 

Union  Schools — fiuiihcr  subdivided  into  Ordinaiy, 

District,  and  Separate  Schools ; 
Private  Schools — divided  into  ceriificd  and  uncertified; 
Eagged  Schools; 
Training  Schools — 

ililitarj-  Schools; 

Naval  Schools; 
Prison  Schools — subdi\idcd  into 

Ordinary  Prison  Schools; 

Ecformatoiy  Schools,   and 

Industrial  Schools. 

The  principle  of  pure  eompulsion'is  only  attempted  in  dealing  with 
our  criminals,  and  even  here  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  the 
voluntary  element.  In  Reformatory  Schools,  the  primary  institu- 
tion is  entirely  voluntary,  the  result  of  private  benevolence.  When 
once  established  and  certified  under  Government  inspection,  the 
action  of  the  magistrate  is  and  must  be  pomiissive  only :  1>ut  when 
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the  cliild  is  sentenced,  pure  compulsion  begins.  Solitaiy  imprison- 
ment, bread  and  -svater  diet,  and  coi-poral  punishment,  are  the 
agencies  of  force;  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  as  far  as  our 
inquiry  Is  concerned,  the  same  discipline  prevails  in  Industrial 
Schools. 

It  was  ob\'ious,  in  the  course  of  the  Manchester  Conference,  that 
a  large  extension  of  the  Industrial  School  system  was  expected  to 
fiuTiish  education  for  the  proletarian  portion  of  the  community. 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  FoRSTEK,  M.P.,  could  not  have  believed  there  were  so  many 
chOdrcn,  neither  at  work  or  school,  had  he  not  seen  it  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Manchester  Education  Society.  AVhat  could  be  done  with 
these  children  ?  He  was  not  to  be  met  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
iin-English  to  compel  them  to  go  to  school.  We  had  done  with  that  by 
forcing  children  to  go  to  school  when  they  were  at  work,  and  surely  we 
were  not  to  treat  them  more  leniently  because  they  were  idle.  Nor  had 
they  hitherto  been  altogether  excluded.  The  Industrial  Schools'  Act  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  these  children.  Any  person 
might  bring  before  two  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate  any  child 
imder  fourteen  who  might  be  found  begging,  or  wandering  about  without 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan,  or 
having  a  surviving  parent,  or  who  frequented  the  company  of  reputed 
thieves.  These  children  the  magistrates  might  send  to  an  industrial 
school,  and  claim  from  public  sources  a  sum  amounting  to  os.  a  week,  for 
the  recovery  from  the  parent  of  which  sum  power  was  given  to  the 
magistrates  if  the  parent  had  the  possibility  of  paying  it.  He  did  uot 
think  they  could  very  well  give  the  magistrates  more  power  than  that ; 
and  yet  these  schools  were  not  very  efficient  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  be  for  them  and  for  Parliament  to  consider  how  they  could  make 
them  mere  efficient.  He  thought  that  if  they  carried  out  the  prov-isions 
©f  their  Act  in  other  respects  these  would  of  themselves  become  more 
efficient ;  because,  the  moment  you  fastened  upon  a  district,  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  the  children  of  that  district  were  educated,  the  school 
committee  and  the  authorities  would  make  it  their  business  to  see  this 
Act  carried  out.  Again,  there  was  no  provision  at  present,  which  forced 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  but  the  industrial  school  would  of 
itself  be  established  by  such  a  School  Act  as  they  contemplated  being 
passed,  because  they  would  fiU  every  district  with  schools  to  which  these 
children  could  be  sent.     Therefore,  by  the  operation  of  their  Act,  and  by 
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its  being  made  more  clearly  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  put  it  in  force,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  vagrant  children — speaking  largely 
— would  1)0  brought  under  its  operation,  and  that  they  also  would  reccivi- 
education. 

"  Mr.  Jesse  Collixge  suggested  that  every  county  and  everj'  borougli 
beyond  a  certain  population  should  bo  compelled  to  provide  an  industrial 
school,  and  the  magistrate  should  have  no  option  of  sending  children 
below  a  certain  ago  to  prison.  Ho  had  met  with  magistrates  who  did  not 
know  of  such  schools  being  in  existence.  Mr.  Collingc  wound  up  an 
able  speech  on  tho  benefits  of  these  schools  by  an  emphatic  repudiation  of 
the  "  cant"  which  would  not  allow  a  policeman  to  take  a  boy  or  girl  to 
school  from  the  streets,  although  a  policeman  might  rescue  a  child  from 
any  other  danger  equally  great,  and  in  advocating  compulsion,  objection 
to  which  proved  to  him  always  that  the  objector  came  fi-om  a  town  and 
not  the  rural  districts. 

"  Eev.  E.  Jackson,  Leeds,  said  it  had  cost  £2000  a  year  in  Leeds  to  put 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  into  operation.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
compulsory  system,  remarking,  that  the  permissive  idea  meant  permissive 
policemen,  permissive  gaols,  permissive  penal  servitude,  and  permissive 
everything  that  was  bad.  The  permissive  principle  was  an  expensive  one. 
The  Act  operates  in  a  contrary  way  to  what  it  should.  It  helped  rich 
districts,  where  the  parents  knew  the  value  of  education,  but  scarcely 
gave  anything  to  such  districts  as  his,  the  sink  of  tho  town  of  Leeds, 
where,  by  personal  influence  and  personal  visitation,  he  could  hardly  get 
children  to  attend  school,  and  then  most  irregularly.  Nothing  short  of  a 
compulsory  system  would  satisfy  the  country  in  this  matter. 

"Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.,  said:  It  had  been  remarked  that  the 
Legislature  foolishly  allowed  magistrates,  instead  of  compelling  them,  to 
conunit  children  to  Industrial  Schools.  The  word  in  tho  Act  should  have 
been  "shall"  and  not  "may."  But  something  might  bo  said  in  favour  of 
the  hesitancy  of  Parliament.  Before  imposing  that  duty  on  magistrates, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  their  discretion,  thoy  had  to  consider  all  the  possible 
circumstances,  otherwise  they  would  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  communism  ; 
and  every  parent  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  clothing, 
feeding,  and  educating  his  child,  would  have  only  to  turn  him  out  into  the 
streets,  and  the  magistrates  would  bo  compelled  to  commit  him  to  a 
Certified  Industrial  School." 

Such  was  the  discussion,  meagre  and  bald,  as  might  be  cxiicctcd 
from  the  ignorance   of  the  nature  of  these  institutions  amongst 
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magistrates;  members  of  Parliament  appear  to  know  still  less. 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter,  and  lately  received  from 
perhaps  the  best  informed  man  on  this  question  in  the  country: — 
"I  do  not  believe  that  one  M.P.  in  twenty  has  ever  read  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  or  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  its 
operation." 

]N^ot  a  few  were  present  whose  practical  acquaintance  Avith  the 
subject  might  havo  given  life  and  strength  to  the  debate,  but  as 
they  wore  neither  magistrates  nor  members  of  Parliament,  their 
assistance  was  not  sought.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Leeds,  must  be 
excepted  from  this  remark. 

The  Industiial  Schools  Act  dates  from  1857,  and  is  commonly 
called  Addcrley's  act.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education.  The  schools  were  designed 
to  receive  neglected  children  who-  might  become  criminal,  and  the 
Act  was  confined  to  vagrants  and  pauper  childi-en,  for  whose  custody 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  contracted.  The  age  at  which  a  child  might 
be  sent,  commenced  at  seven  and  terminated  at  fourteen,  and  the 
period  of  final  discharge  was  fifteen;  but  parents  on  giving  sufficient 
security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  inmate  might  obtain  his 
discharge  at  any  period. 

A  subsequent  Act,  in  1860,  removed  these  schools  from  the 
jiuisdiction  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  vested  the  manage- 
ment in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

IS"©  fixed  Trcasiuy  allowance  was  made  vmder  these  Acts,  but 
occasional  grants  were  made  by  the  Council,  and  parents  might  be 
ordered  to  pay  any  weekly  sum  of  not  more  than  tlu-ee  shillings. 

The  schools  were  built  and  partially  endowed  by  private  benevo- 
lence. Magistrates  availed  themselves  with  little  freedom  of  the 
powers  given  to  them,  for  we  find  from  the  report  of  the  Education 
Commissioners  in  1861,  that  only  one-seventh  of  the  entire  inmates 
were  sentenced  by  them.  The  bulk  of  the  children  were  volun- 
taries. The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  withdraw  all  Govci-nmcnt  aid 
from  Easrged   Schools.      Much   dissatisfaction  resulted  from  this 
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arrangement,  but  it  appeared,  from  inquiries,  that  only  20G  such 
schools  existed,  and  the  numbers  attending  estimated  at  less  than 
21,000.  Want  of  discipline,  interference  with  better  schools,  and 
an  ill-ad\  ised  mixture  of  criminal  with  non-criminal  children,  were 
the  reasons  which  determined  the  Council  to  withdraw  tlitir  sup- 
port, Avliich  for  the  future,  was  only  to  be  extended  to  schools 
combining  industrial  training  with  literary  teaching. 

In  1866,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  amended.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Act  was  a  failm-c.  Prevention  of  crime  was 
intended,  and  its  operation  was  to  have  been  confined  to  neglected 
but  not  criminal  children.  The  results  were  singailaily  unsatis- 
factory. The  children  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  class  of  criminals, 
as  we  shall  see  fiom  the  returns  of  dischai-ges.  The  prevention 
theory  Avas  abandoned,  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  adding 
youthful  offenders  as  proper  inmates.  The  Industrial  School 
became  a  recognised  prison,  but  a  lingering  hope  in  some  minds 
that  a  minor  ciiminality  might  prevail,  caused  the  introduction  of 
a  clause  enabling  the  managers  to  di-aft  rccogiiised  refractories  into 
Refonnatorics,  as  from  these  schools  they  may  be  consigned  to 
ordinary  gaoLs  on  i-efusing  obedience  to  discipline. 

Recent  proposals  to  extend  the  operation  of  Industrial  Schools, 
so  as  to  provide  an  education  for  the  mass  of  the  indigent  poor, 
show  that  the  intention  of  the  eaili«^r  Act  was  in  view,  and  that 
the  idea  of  prevention  rather  than  repression  of  crime  was  its 
result.  The  will  of  Lady  Tniro,  lately  made  public,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  popular  notion.  She  leaves  £20,000  to  be  invested  in  the 
funds  for  the  training  and  advancement  of  poor  and  friendless  boys 
who  have  not  been  convicted  of  crime.  She  limits  the  benefits  to 
the  metropolis,  and  to  schools  certified  under  the  Act.  In  a  few 
years  it  -will  be  difficult  to  find  a  recipient. 

I  propose  to  show  that  these  schools  arc  essentially  prisons;  that 
the  acknowledged  ciiminal  clement  is  largely  increasing;  that  any 
attempt  to  force  into  them  children  merely  indigent,  would  be 
demoralising,  rendering  the  schools  nurseries  of  crime  instead  of 
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schools  of  morality;  that  to  can7  out  the  popular  theory  tlic  Act 
of  18G6  must  be  amended,  and  a  new  class  of  schools  must  be 
created.  By  the  Act  of  1866,  the  Legislature  designed  to  promote 
the  repression  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Power  was  given  to  Prison  Authorities  to  contribute  sums  of 
money  in  aid  of  pxu-chasing  sites,  re-building  or  altering  school 
buildings  already  existing. 

The  classes  of  children  liable  to  be  detained  included  those  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  found  destitute,  having  a  surviving  parent 
imder going  penal  servitude.  Those  of  the  same  age  frequenting  the 
company  of  reputed  thieves.  Those  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  charged  before  the  magistrates  with  any  offence  punishalle  with 
imprisonment. 

Those  under  fourteen  ycai's  of  age,  who  arc  reported  by  parents 
as  refractory-  and  unmanageable;  those  sent  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
as  refractory  paupers,  or  the  children  of  parents  either  of  whom 
is  undergoing  imprisonment. 

!N^o  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  these  various  classes  can  hesitate  to  say  that  they  all  belong  to 
the  distinctly  criminal  class. 

Parents  undergoing  penal  servitude  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
old  offenders  and  have  brought  up  their  children  as  thieves. 

"With  regard  to  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  charged 
before  the  magistrates,  although  the  Act  limits  the  sentence  to  such 
as  have  not  been  previously  convicted  of  felony,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  escaped  previous  convictions  solclj- 
from  their  tender  years. 

Ecfi-actory  pauper  children,  educated  in  workhouses,  arc  amongst 
the  most  degraded  children  in  the  kingdom.  Ordinary-  workhouse 
children  arc  thus  described  by  Mr.  Tufnell  in  a  report  to  the 
Council  of  Education: — 

"  The  "boys  had  for  years  formed  habits  of  lying,  stealing,  and  destroying 
property,  and  their  morals  were  not  merely  neglected,  but  actually  corrupted 
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by  those  who  should  have  fitted  them  for  virtuous  and  respectable  living." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that — 

"  Some  of  the  boys  had  carried  on  a  8)-stcm  of  burglary  for  throe  years 
imdetocted,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  vilest  langiiage  imaginable 
to  their  teacher  when  reprimanded  by  him." 

Dr.  Temple  says — 

"The  workhouses  are  such  as  to  ruin  the  effect  of  most  of  their  teaching; 
the  boys  have  to  mix  with  the  men,  many  of  whom  are  "  Gaol  birds."  I 
have  found  them  talking  to  the  boys  about  the  Gaol,  and  of  "bright  fellows 
finding  their  way  to  Gaol."  One  teacher  informs  me  that  where  the  boys 
work  in  the  fields  with  the  men,  the  labour  of  weeks  is  ruined  in  as  many 
minutes."  ♦ 

The  last  class,  that  of  refractory  chiltli-cn  brought  for  sentence 
by  magistrates,  is  most  unpromising.  They  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  Act,  they  have  never  been  con^■icted  of  felony,  but  from  my 
experience  as  a  magistrate  I  can  assert  positively  that  they  are 
invariably  confirmed  thieves.  They  rob  their  parents  and  they  rob 
their  neighbom's,  and  the  parents  are  impoverished  by  having  to 
make  repeated  compensations  to  prevent  prosecutions. 

Such  are  the  children  whom  it  is  proposed  to  associate  "with  those 
of  the  indigent  poor,  whose  means  fail  them  fr'om  accidental  causes 
or  from  hardness  of  times.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  want,  the 
parents  apply  for  parish  relief,  and  the  children  would  fall  into  the 
Industrial  School  class.  They  may  have  been  brought  up  morally 
and  religiously,  with  every  tenderness  and  care,  but  they  must  be 
sent  to  a  prison  and  associate  with  thieves.  Many  pai'ents  would 
rather  buiy  their  children  than  see  them  so  degraded,  but  if  a 
compulsory  Act  is  passed,  go  to  school  they  must. 

The  Act  of  1866  was  framed  to  introduce  a  distinctly  criminal 
clement  into  these  schools.     I  now  give  the  moral  results  of  the 

*  "  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  they  send  to  service  are  failures."  So 
writes  Miss  Florence  Hill,  in  a  remarkably  interesting  book  lately  published 
by  Macmillan,  and  entitled  "  CMldren  of  the  State."  This  book  must  be 
read  to  know  what  pauper  education  is,  and  might  be. 
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training  under  the  old  Act.-  Duiing  tlic  tlircc  years  ending  1865 
there  were  disehargod  838  cliilcb'cn,  of  whom  1 1 3  or  1 3  J  percent,  were 
sent  to  Eeformatoiies  as  unmanageable;  38  or  4^  per  cent,  have 
been  convicted  of  crime;  402  or  48  per  cent,  were  known  to  be 
doing  well;  207  or  25  per  cent,  were  unknown;  10  or  1-19  were 
dead.  Compared  with  Reformatory  rctiu-ns  these  figures  are 
suggestive.  Of  those  discharged  fi'om  Heformatories,  70  per  cent, 
are  doing  well,  and  13  per  cent,  have  been  rc-convicted.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  you  have  pi'ctty  much  the  same  class  of 
inmates  in  both.  Kothing  can  bo  allowed  for  bad  management,  as 
the  training  and  teaching  in  Industrial  Schools  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  If  amongst  the  inmates  there  is  any  large  proportion  not 
criminal,  but  getting  into  trouble  from  a  boy's  love  of  mischief  or 
from  restlessness  of  disposition,  they  are  deeply  to  be  pitied,  and 
for  the  futui'e  an  untiring  vigilance  should  guard  the  portals  fi'om 
the  approach  of  the  innocent.  Ha^-ing  ascertained  the  decided 
criminal  element  in  the  Industrial  School  before  the  act  of  1866 
was  passed,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find  much  change  in  the 
character  of  the  inmates;  but  we  shall  expect  to  find  a  distinct 
change  in  their  school  status,  and  so  it  is.  Take  the  Ardwick 
Industrial  Schools,  admii-able  in  arrangement  under  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Biyant.  On  visiting  this  institution  we  must  not  expect  to  see  the 
joyous  abandon  of  unfettered  youth;  in  the  older  ones  there  is  the 
subdued  dependent  look  which  reminds  ouc  that  after  all  it  is  a 
prison,  and  that  all  has  not  been  sunshine  in  the  path;  but 
remembering  what  these  childi'en  have  been  and  -R'hat  they  might 
have  been,  the  sight  is  pleasing,  assuring  us  as  we  glance  fi'om  face 
to  face  that  kindness  and  sympathy  have  not  been  wanting  to  make 
the  wanderer  feel  that  he  has  a  home.  The  very  young  looked 
mcny  and  happy.  The  building  is  commodious  and  cheerful,  and 
furaished  -svith  school  rooms  and  workshops,  whei'e  such  trades 
as  cai-pentiy,  shoemaking,  and  tailoiing  are  taught.  Half  the 
day  is  spent  in  the  workshop  and  half  in  school.  There  are  198 
childi-en,  of  whom  183  are  there  under  the  sentence  of  magistrates, 
and  15  arc  vnluntarv  inmates. 
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Tlie  total  cost  of  eacli  cliikl  is  £14.  3s.  Od.  per  annum.  Tlio 
Treasuiy  allowance  is  for  each  sentenced  child  five  shillings  Aveekly, 
three  and  sixpence  heino;  for  maintenance  and  eigliteenpence  for 
tuition,  except  in  the  instance  of  refractoiy  cliikb'en  sentenced  at 
the  request  of  poivnts.  the  allowance  then  being  only  two  .shillings 
a  week.  The  contributions  by  parents  to  the  Ardwick  School 
diu-ing  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  £80.  This  sum  is  deducted 
from  the  Treasury  payments.  Xone  of  the  children  have  been  sent 
by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Xoticeable  alterations  effected  by  the  Act  of  18GG  are,  that 
chiltb-en  may  be  detained  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
parents  may  be  ordered  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  of  five  shillings. 

The  Act  omits  any  provision  for  clothing  the  sentenced  child,  and 
as  managers  refuse  to  receive  them  in  their  nonnal  condition,  '  rags,' 
unless  the  magistrate  pays  for  the  outfit  fi-om  his  private  pui'se,  the 
cliild  may  be  turned  loose  on  the  streets  again. 

Xow,  supposing  that  the  scheme  of  extending  the  action  of 
Industrial  schools  was  can-ied  into  effect  in  the  instances  of  all  the 
pauper  childi-en,  we  .should  find  that  it  would  have  to  be  extended 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  tliis  class. 

On  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1867,  there  were  345,877  pauper  children 
chargeable  to  unions,  deduct  a  humlred  thousand  as  below  the 
schoolage  and  the  sum  is  complete.  The  cost  would  be  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  financial  results  may  be 
calculated  to  a  shilling;    the  moral  results  ai'e  beyond  the  domain 

of  figlU'CS. 

Pauperism  would  be  confounded  with  crime,  honest  childi-en 
would  be  associated  with  criminals,  a  wide  spread  demoralisation 
would  ensue,  years  of  imprisonment  might  be  the  penalty  exacted 
for  temporary  poverty,  parental  obligations  in  a  large  class  would 
be  abolished,  the  word  home  would  cease  to  have  a  definite  meaning, 
and  the  ties  of  blood  would  be  lost.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
scheme  is  sufiicient  to  show  its  injustice  and  unpracticability. 

The  certified  Industrial  School  must  remain  the  home  of  young 
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offenders,  gleaned  fiom  private  homes,  workhouses,  the  vagi-ant's 
haunts,  and  police  office;  deterrence  and  refomiution  must  be 
inscribed  on  the  flag  under  which  they  seiAX",  and  Free  Industrial 
Schools  must  undertake  the  work  of  prevention,  and  supply  a 
training  for  neglected  and  indigent  children  unstained  by  ciime. 
Make  the  attendance  compulsory  if  you  will,  but  no  stigma 
would  rest  upon  them,  and  parents  would  look  upon  them  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  contributing,  when  returning  prosperity 
enabled  them,  their  quota  of  the  expense, 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  home  as  well  as  the  means  of  training,  for  a  certain  portion  of 
our  population.  Oi-phanage,  sickness  of  parents  or  loss  of  work 
would  supply  the  conditions  of  reception.  A  jealous  and  scrutinis- 
ing care  would  have  to  be  practised,  lest  the  fatal  principle  of 
state  obligation  should  supersede  the  duty  of  parents  in  nm-turing 
and  training  their  children. 

I  have  confined  my  obsei-vations  to  a  veiy  limited  portion  of  this 
large  question.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  imperfect  character 
of  my  suggestions,  which  are  thrown  out  more  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  opinions  of  others  than  of  propounding  my  own. 

In  its  wider  aspects  the  question  of  education  wiU  be  taken  up 
by  abler  hands  than  mine.  We  all  I  presume,  recognise  an 
imperious  necessity  for  a  change,  whilst  we  foresee  all  the 
difficulties  of  accomplishment.  The. horizon  is  dark  before  us. 
The  country  is  oppressed  with  debt,  gi^o\ving  luxmy,  a  decaying 
trade,  an  expensive  war,  wide-spread  sedition,  and  an  ignorant  and 
turbulent  industrial  class.  The  mission  of  the  schoolmaster  must 
be  fulfilled  before  the  people  have  learnt  to  bear  their  burdens  with 
fortitude  and  self  reliance,  and  to  realise  that  fii\st  of  citizen  duties, 
the  sense  and  practice  of  justice  to  their  fellow  men. 
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Beport  ujwn  the  Educational  and  other  Conditions 
of  a  District  at  Gaijthorn  and  Knott  ^lill, 
Manchester,  visited  in  January,  1868,  ivith 
observations  suggested  hj  the  visitation. 


By   TnoMAs   Read   Wilkixsox. 

[Read  April  8th,  1868.] 


3Iaxy  cnquiiics  have  been  made  from  lime  to  time  into  tlic 
educational  and  other  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  so  fur  back  as  1834, 
collected  much  valuable  information,  carefully  aiTanged,  wliich 
drew  public  attention  to  botli  sanitaiy  and  educational  matters 
needing  attention  in  the  two  boroughs.  Dr.  Kay  (now  Sir  J.  P. 
Kay  Slmttleworth,  Rart.)  had  previously  published  in  1832,  a 
searching  and  exhaustive  pamphlet  on  "The  Moral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  the  ^N'orking  Classes  of  Manchester." 

"We  are,  therefore,  not  ^vithout  reliable  data  by  which  to  compare 
various  periods. 

The  enqiiiries  of  the  Statistical  Society  extended  to  several  other 
districts,  and  the  comparison  between  Livci-pool  and  Manchester 
was  interesting;  while  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool  there  were 
Day  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Churches,  few  such  existed  in 
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Manchester,  whicli  town  ou  tlic  other  hand  possessed  Sunday 
Schools  of  very  superior  efficiency.  The  factory  system,  not  then 
under  reguhition,  affording  extensive  employment  for  the  labour  of 
children,  was  no  doubt  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  attendance 
at  Day  Schools.  It  was  not  until  after  1837,  that  a  movement 
took  place  to  apply  the  Sunday  School  rooms,  with  which  almost 
all  Chm'ches  and  Chapels  were  provided,  to  the  use  of  Day  School 
instruction.* 

In  1839,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  appointed, 
a  measui-e  which  stimulated  and  gave  method  to  the  spirit  of 
progress. 

In  1847,  the  Lancashii'e  afterwards  the  J^ational  Piiblic  School 
Association  was  founded;  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Committee,  whose  labours  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Richson,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  fi-iends  of  education.  These  organizations  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  hopes  of  all  interested  in  the  work  of  popular 
education.  Reliable  statistics  were  obtained,  and  a  thorough 
public  discussion  of  the  educational  question  was  the  result. 
Yarious  causes,  however,  combined  to  prevent  these  schemes 
ripening  into  law,  and  the  public,  always  difficult  to  mo^■e, 
relapsed  into  a  condition  of  indifference  and  apathy. 

Still  the  movement  for  improvement  had  reached  a  higher  level 
than  at  any  former  period. 

In  1854,  the  Model  Secular  School  (now  the  Manchester  Free 
School)  was  established  by  some  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 

*  At  an  influential  meeting  in  Manchester,  held  30th  November,  1837, 
one  of  the  resolutions  passed  was  as  follows : — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  persuaded  that  the  readiest  and  most  imobjection- 
ahlo  scheme  for  furthering  education  would  be  to  open  the  Sunday  Schools 
for  the  pm-pose  of  daily  instruction ;  -which  this  meeting  is  quite  prepared 
to  support,  provided  it  can  be  satisfactorily  made  to  appear  that  children 
have  time  to  attend." 
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National  Public  School  Plan,  at  Avhich  more  than  2,000*  boys, 
chikb'cn  of  the  poorest  parents,  have  received  without  clmrge, 
efficient  training  in  elementary  knovrleclge. 

After  an  intcn-al  of  almost  ten  years  ^yithout  any  organized 
public  action  on  the  most  vital  question  of  oiu-  time,  at  the  end  of 
1863  and  early  in  1864,  a  series  of  letters  appeared  in  the  Man- 
ch^ter  Guardian,  signed  by  the  unknown  initials,  E.  B.,  but  express- 
ing with  iiTcsistible  tnithfulness  the  condition  of  large  masses  of 
our  working  and  poorest  population.  The  wiiter  of  these  letters, 
Edward  Brotherton,  had  spent  some  time  in  quiet  travel  and 
observation  on  the  Continent,  and  on  his  retiim  to  England  was 
made  exceedingly  son-owful  by  behokling  the  contrast  between  the 
labouring  and  poorer  population  of  his  native  town  and  the  same 
class  in  almost  every  other  country  he  liad  visited  in  Europe.  Ho 
resolved  to  do  what  one  faithful  man  might  do  to  work  a  change. 

The  Education  Aid  Society  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  rare 
influence  of  his  personal  character.  His  death  was  an  immeasur- 
able loss,  not  only  to  that  organization,  but  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

In  adilition  to  the  main  objects  for  which  the  Education  Aid  Society 
was  formed  in  1864,  it  has  devoted  considerable  labour  to  the 
collection  of  facts,  the  publication  of  which  has  created  considerable 
discussion.  The  accuracy  of  its  statements,  though  impugned 
with  much  acerbity,  has  been  in  some  measui'c  tested  by  two 
enquiries  undertaken  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

The  residts  of  these  statistical  enquiries  were  corroborative  of  the 
enumerations  previously  published,  and  proved  the  existence  of  a 
very  serious  amount  of  educational  destitution. 

Notwithstanding  these  carefully  registered  figures,  supplied  by 
the  people  themselves,  in  respect  to  their  educational  acquii'cments 
and  those  of  their  cliildren,  there  have  been  not  unfrequent  expres- 


•  Number  admitted,  2,716 ;  number  on  the  bookB,  3ol ;  number  passed 
through  the  school,  2,365. 
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sions  of  doubt  as  to  whether  these  statistics  fairly  represented  tlie 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  working  population. 

* '  To  clear  up  some  of  the  matters  raised  by  discussion  upon  the 
Education  Aid  Society's  Report  of  18G7,"  the  Education  Bill 
Committee  instituted,  at  considerable  labour  and  expense,  an  enquiry- 
into  the  educational  condition  of  two  wards  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  JManchester,  containing  a  population  of  92,517  inhabi- 
tants, and  therefore  so  large  as  to  bo  taken  without  cavil  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  whole  borough.  The  wards  were  those  of  St, 
Michael  and  New  Cross. 

The  results  of  this  extensive  canvass  have  been  made  public, 
and  fully  confirm  the  statement  that  httlf  ilie  youthful  population 
of  the  lahoun'nfjf  cln»-i  Is  unahle  to  write^  and  about  one-fourth  is 
nnahle  to  read. 

Unaware  that  this  large  canvass  was  in  operation,  and  having  in 
the  public  papers  taken  some  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  working  population,  I  undertook,  during  the  winter,  to 
have  a  house  to  house  -sasitation  made  of  a  selected  district  hitherto 
not  canvassed,  which  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  fair  sample  of  a 
few  himdred  families  of  the  weekly- wage  earning  class. 

It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  bring  forward  the 
figures  which  have  been  collected  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  obligation 
I  am  under  to  oiu'  respected  President,  Mr.  "William  Langton,  for 
his  liberality  in  taking  upon  himself  the  cost  of  this  enquiry,  I 
believe  that  eveiy  acciu'ate  record,  -with  regard  to  our  social 
condition,  is  of  value ;  and  as  the  consideration  of  the  figures  will 
afford  an  opportnnity  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  question 
of  popular  education  and  other  matters  of  interest,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  them  before  the  Society. 

The  district  to  which  attention  is  called,  is  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  Albion-street,  Gaythom ;  on  the  west  by  Dcansgate,  Knott 
Mill;  on  the  north  by  Great  Biidgewater-street ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Medlock.  These  are  well  defined  boundaries,  Albion- 
street,    Dcansgate,    and     Great    Bridgewater-street    being    most 
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important  thorouglifares.  It  may  bo  fitly  called  the  Gaytlioru  and 
Knott  Mill  District,  and  fonns  the  complement  to  tho  Deansgatc 
enqiiiry,  made  by  this  Society  in  1864,  which  was  bounded  in  one 
direction  by  one  side  of  Great  Bridgewatcr-street. 

The  area  is  intersected  by  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and  by  tho 
Manchester  South  Jimction  and  Altiincham  llaihvay.  Within  its 
boundaries  are  two  cotton  or  smallwai-e  mills,  a  coppersmith's 
establishment,  a  machine  maker's  and  several  minor  workshops ; 
and  conveniently  near  are  various  large  works  and  mills,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  gas  works  of  the  corporation. 

The  small  number  of  uninhabited  houses  shews  that  the  con- 
venience of  its  proximity  to  large  works  is  appreciated. 

It  is  witliin  a  few  minutes  walk,  for  a  child,  from  tlu'ee  of  the 
best  primaiy  schools  in  Manchester.  The  Unitai-ian  School  in 
Lower  Moslcy-street,  the  Swedenborgian  or  Xew  Church  School 
in  Peter-street,  and  the  Manchester  Free  School,  Jackson's  Eow. 
St.  Matthew's  Church  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  arc  very  near. 
There  is  a  Ragged  School  held  undemcath  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  railway  wliich  crosses  the  district.  A  chapel  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  denomination,  with  good  schookooms,  used  only  on 
Sunday,  is  within  the  boundaiy,  and  almost  adjoining  ai-e  the 
churches  of  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Mark's,  City  Road ;  also  the 
Independent  Chapel,  on  the  viaduct  leading  from  Deansgate  to 
Chester  Road. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  district  is  423,  114  of  tho  cellars 
of  which  are  let  as  separate  dwellings.  Twenty-foui'  cellars  have 
been  condemned  as  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  Only  five  houses 
and  four  cellars  of  those  considered  habitiiblc  were  found  unoccupied. 
Two  large  houses,  one  the  residence  of  a  sui-gcon  and  the  other  a 
public-house  have  not  been  recorded.  The  number  of  families  in 
the  district  is  628,  comprising  vrith.  lodgers  a  population  of  2,639 
souls — 1,301  adults,  and  1,338  children.  The  number  of  persons 
to  each  house  is  6*34.  The  average  of  rooms  occupied  by  each 
family  is  2-71  ;  but  124,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
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families  were  found  liviug  iu  cue  room — autl  240  families,  or  38"21 
per  cent,  were  liviug  in  tAVo  rooms.      (See  Table  I.) 

Of  the  1,301  heads  of  fimiilies  and  lodgers  69-10  per  cent,  ai-c 
English,  26-21  per  cent.  Irish,  fractions  only  of  Scotch,  "Welsh, 
and  foreigners,  with  2^-  per  cent,  not  reported. 

The  employments  of  the  people  arc  vciy  varied.  Below  is  a 
selection  of  about  100  of  the  reported  occupations,  exhibiting  the 
industries  represented  in  this  small  section  of  the  population.  They 
are  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Wood  Tui-ner,  Confectioner, 

Eivet  Maker,  Tailor, 

Fustian  Cutter,  Painter, 

Slillwi-ight,  Jobber, 

Porter,  Baker, 

To-^vTi  Sweeper,  Hooker, 

Mangier,  Engineer,  ■ 

Bz-icklayer,  Watcbman, 

Wasberwomau,  Labom-cr, 

Doffer,  Cap  Maker, 

Weaver,  iSweep, 

SpincUo  IMakcr,  Doubler, 

Packer,  Sadler, 

Stone  Mason,  Cork  Cutter, 

Carter,  Boat  Builder,  ' 

Silk  Mill  Worker,  Cooper, 

Seamstress,  Lampbgbter, 

Chain  Maker,  Office  Cleaner,     • 

Joiner,  NiglitsoU  IMan, 

Bollbanger,  Plasterer, 

Dyer,  Spinner, 

Ruler,  Printer, 

Plumber,  Packing-case  Maker, 

Pipelayer,  Warehouseman, 

Hawker,  Clerk, 

Cardroom  Worker,  Wood  Carver, 

Dressmaker,  ]\Ioiilder, 

Shoemaker,    ■  Wire  Worker, 

Braid  Tenter,  Boatman, 


Bill  Poster, 

Sawj'er, 

Paper  Seller, 

Hatter, 

Pope  Maker, 

Maker-np, 

Shoeing  Smith, 

Silk  Finisher, 

Paper-flower  Maker, 

Blockprinter, 

File  Cutter, 

Button  Turner, 

Sells  salt, 

Glass  Blower, 

Polisher, 

Butcher, 

Fitter, 

Whitewasher, 

WeU  Sinker, 

Dustman, 

Groom, 

Coachman, 

Milliner, 

Brushmaker, 

Van  Driver, 

Tinplate  Worker, 

Clogger, 

Gardener, 

Skinner, 
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Boot  Closer,  Law  Writer,  Lottci-prosa  Printor, 

Upholsterer,  Striker,  Driller, 

Brass  Moulder,  Bone  "Worker.  Puintsman. 
Coal  Heaver, 

Of  the  628  families,  I  can  only  rcpoit  with  an  approach  to 
exactitude  the  weekly  earnings  of  426.  In  many  cases  there  is 
the  reply  of  bad  state  of  employment,  in  others,  ill  and  unable  to 
work,  occasionally  drunk  and  in  bed  is  recorded ;  out  of  work  is 
the  case  too  fie(j[ucntly ;  the  receij)t  of  paiish  relief  is  acknowledged 
by  very  few. 

The  total  weekly  income  of  the  426  families,  whose  earnings 
have  been  recorded,  is  £433  19s.  4d.  The  families  consist  of 
1,706  persons,  789  adults,  and  917  childi'en.  The  average  weekly 
sum  per  head  is  therefore  5s.  Id.  The  weekly  amoimt  paid  in  rent 
by  these  families  is  £49  4s.  od.,  or  11-34  per  cent,  of  the  weekly 
income. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  fonn  a  reliable 
table  of  the  wages  of  a  number  of  families,  and  the  mere  statement 
that  we  find  426  families  with  an  average  income  of  £1  a  week 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  condition,  in  respect  of  material 
comforts,  of  the  people  to  which  the  general  statement  refers.  For 
it  is  clear  that  to  make  tliis  average  many  families  must  be  in 
receipt  of  considerably  more,  and  many  of  much  less  than  20s. 
A  man  and  his  wife  Anth  two  childi'cn  earning  21s.  a  week  may, 
it  is  supposed,  manage  to  get  along  decently,  if  all  have  health,  and 
he  is  seldom  out  of  work;  whilst  his  next  door  neighboiu-  in  receipt 
at  30s.,  with  seven  little  childi-en  and  a  sick  wife  is  crushed 
beneath  the  too  heavy  load. 

For  iastance,  in  the  course  of  the  cnquiiy,  I  find  a  family  in 
receipt  of  47s.  a  week.  This  family  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  two  grown-up  sons ;  the  men  are  all  in  full  employ 
as  labourers  and  scavengers.  They  have  lived  in  the  same  house, 
containing  four  rooms,  at  3s.  9d.  weekly  rent,  for  the  last  sixteen 
years. 
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Ou  thf  oj)positc  side  of  tlic  same  street  is  auothcr  family  in 
reeeii)t  of  49s.  per  week.  They  oceiipy  a  house  of  tlu'ee  rooms, 
at  2s.  6d.  weekly  rent,  lioth  parents  arc  living.  The  father  is  a 
scavenger.  They  have  twelve  living  children  around  them.  Six 
of  these  children  (three  of  each  sex)  are  over  fourteen  years  of 
age — the  rest  are  of  the  ages  respectively  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  11 
years.     They  have  lived  here  four  years. 

Also,  in  the  same  street,  in  a  house  containing  four  rooms,  is  a 
family  of  ten  persons — father,  mother,  and  eight  children.  Their 
total  earnings  are  21s.  weekly.  The  eldest  son,  age  26,  and 
another  son  of  13,  arc  "not  right  in  their  heads."  They  have 
liA'cd  in  their  present  home  eighteen  years. 

In  a  comt  near  the  same  street  is  another  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  nine  cliikbcu,  of  the  respective  ages  of  8  weeks, 
2  years,  3,  o,  7,  9,  11,  13,  and  15.  Tlie  father  is  very  much  out 
of  health,  and  is  not  able  iu  consequence  to  work  much.  One 
child,  a  daughter,  is  in  good  work,  and  earns  os.  2d.  a  Avcek. 

The  cases  might  be  multiplied  considerably ;  they  shew  the 
necessity  for  infomiation  on  other  matters  in  respect  to  each  family, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  amount  of  weekly  earnings,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  condition  of  a  nimiber  of  families. 
Tlu'cc  of  the  families  cited  are  included  in  the  426  families  whose 
earnings  arc  given  above,  and  arc  therefore  classed  among  the 
persons  the  average  of  whose  weekly  income  is  set  down  at  five 
shillings  per  head  per  week,  the  truth  being  that 

1  family  of    4  persons  has  au  income  of  £2  7s.,  or  lis.  9d.  each  person. 

1  .,         14         „  ,,  £2  9s.,  or    3s.  6d.  „ 

1  „         10         „  „  £1  Is.,  or    2s.  1.1. 

Among  other  conditions  reiiuisite  to  be  known  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  accui'ate  estimate  of  the  people  of  any  district  is  that  of 
fixedness  of  residence.  I  have,  therefore,  tabulated  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  this  particular.  The  periods  of  occupation  vary 
from  1  week  to  68  years.     (See  Table   Y.) 
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About  26  per  cent,  have  lived  iu  tlic  district  imdcr  a  year. 
,,     52         ,,  ,,  ,,  from  1  to  7  years. 


0') 


over  /  years. 


Considerably  more  than  one-hall'  of  the  householders  Avould,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  be  qualified  to  vote  iu  the  elections  for 
representatives  to  Parliament. 

The  number  of  public-houses,  vaults,  and  beer-houses  in  the 
district  is  21;  or  1  to  every  125  souls,  and  if  both  sides  of  the 
boundiuy  streets  are  included,  the  nimiber  of  vaults  and  public- 
houses  is  10,  and  of  beerhouses,  22,  together  32. 

Of  the  heads  of  families  and  adult  lodgers  -who  gave  infonnation 
as  to  the  form  of  religion  -which  they  professed,  being  in  all  72  1; 
141  or  19 "47  per  cent,  ^vere  Roman  Catholics — the  remainder  683 
or  80'53  per  cent,  being  Protcstantsof  various  denominations ;  but 
of  these  last,  493  or  about  84  per  cent,  of  tlieii-  number  stated  that 
they  -were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  imy  place  of  public 
■worship. 

There  are  in  the  Knott  Mill  and  (iaythorn  District,  1,338 
childi'en.     Of  these 

193       . .       or  li'4  per  cent,  arc  under    o  years  of  age. 
247  or  18-5         „  are  over       3  and  under     6 

6  „  10 

10  „  U 

„  1-1  years  of  age. 

1338 

Of  the  number  of  cliilch'en  over  3  and  under  6  years  of  age,   146 

have  never  been  to  a  Day  School ; 
Of  the  number  of  children  over  6  and  under  10  years  of  age,     53 

have  never  been  to  a  Day  School ; 
And  of  those  over  10  and  under  14,  59 

have  never  been  to  a  Day  School ; 

Making  a  total  number  of 258 

Out  of  733,  that  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  ages  "w^ho 
have  never  been  to  a  Day  SchooL 


227  or  17 

259  or  19-3 

733 



iU 

or  30-8 
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Of   the   733   children   over   3   and    under   14    years    of    age, 
339  or  46-2  percent,  -were  reported  at  school, 
87  or  11-9         ,,  ,,  at  work, 

307  or  41*9         ,,         neither  at  school  nor  at  work. 
Of  the  412  childi'cn  over  14  years  of  age,  it  was  reported  by 
parents,  that   295  or  71*6  per  cent,  could  read,  and 
213  or  51"  ,,        could  write. 

These  figures  furnish  materials  with  which  to  paint  a  gloomy 
picture,  but  we  are  not  absolutely  without  lights  which  soften  the 
dai-kness  and  suggest  hope  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance  may  be 
passing  slowly  away.  The  rising  generation  docs  not  fig-ui-e  so 
low  in  educational  requirements,  meagre  as  they  are,  as  do  the 
parents  iu  this  district. 

Of  the  adult  population,  701,  or  53  per  cent,  can  read, 

and  467,  or  35  ,,  write. 

Of  the  475  childi'en  over  3  and  under  14  years  of  age  who  have 
been  to  Day  Schools, 

163  or  34'32  per  cent,  have  attended  less  than  1  year. 
102  or  21-48         „  „ 

60  or  12-63        „  „ 

58  or  12-21        „  „ 

34  or     7-16         „  „ 

27  or     0-68         „  „ 

18  or    3-79         „  „ 

8  or     1-68        „  „ 

2  or      -42        „  „ 

3  or       -63         „  „ 

Those  figures  exhibit  very  similar  results  to  the  returns  of  the 
canvass  made  by  the  Education  Bill  Committee  in  the  two  wards  of 
St.  Michael  and  New  Cross,  in  which  it  is  shcAvn  that  70  per  cent. 
of  the  children  who  have  attended  a  Day  School,  have  been  in 
attendance  less  than  three  years. 

It  will  be  suggestive  to  compare  the  figures  recently  collected 
by  the  Education  Bill  Comniittcc,  in  1867,  and  by  myself,  in  1868, 
with  the  results  of  an  extensive  house  to  house  visitation,  made  in 


from 

1  to  2  years. 

2  to  3      „ 

3  to  4      „ 

4  to  5      „ 

0  to  6      „ 

6  to  7      „ 

7  to  8      „ 

8  to  9       „ 

9  to  10      „ 
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St.  Michael  and  8t.  John's  Wards,  in  the  yoav  1851;"^'  and  with 
this  view  I  have  prepared  Tables  II.   and  IV. 

In  September,  1867,  22  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  school  in 
St.  Michael's  Ward,  and  33  per  cent,  of  those  in  New  Cross  Ward 
were  assisted  by  the  Education  iVid  Society,  shewing  that  but  for 
the  exceptional  assistance  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  the 
position  of  the  population  with  regard  to  education  in  these  two 
extensive  wards,  containing  more  than  90,000  souls,  would  have 
been  considerably  worse  in  1867  than  1851.  A  comparison  of  the 
periods  of  attendance,  shews  in  fact  a  smaller  proportion  of  cliildrcn 
who  have  attended  school  for  longer  periods  in  1867  than  in  1851. 
(Sec  Table  IT.) 

Do  not  these  facts  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  masses  of  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society  in  oui-  cities  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  general  increase  of  population  ? 

And  if  so,  is  it  not  a  fallacy  to   consider  the   mere  increase 
of  wealth  conclusive  e"S"idcncc  of  oiu"  national  progress  ? 
In  1851. — In    the    Borough   of    Manchester,    the   proportion   of 
childi'cn  of  the  ages  of  3  to  14  neither  at  school  nor  at 
work  to  the  whole  number  of  childi-en  of  these  ages, 
was  43  per  cent. 
In  1864. — In  the  Deansgate  District,  reported  upon  by  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  the  proportion  of  chilcb'cn  of 
all  ages  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  was  49*31  per  cent 
In  1865. — In  the  i\jicoats  District,  rei)orted  upon  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  the  proportion  of  childi-en  of  3  to  15 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  was  47*32  per  cent.     The 
proportion  of  chilch'cn  of  all  ages  neither  at  school  nor 
at  work  being  46*92  per  cent. 
In  1868. — In  the  Gaythom  Knott  Mill  Distiict,  the  proportion  of 
childi'cn  over  3  and  under  14  neither  at  school  nor  at 
work,  was  41-88  per  cent. 

*  The  results  of  this  \-i8itation  were  tabulated  by  Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  to 
bo  used  in  e^■idence  by  Dr.  Mc.Kcrrow  and  Dr.  Watts,  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  in  1852. 
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Ill  1807-8. — 111  the  two  wards,  8t.  Michael  and  New  Cross,  the 
proportion  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  of  the  chiltli-en 
of  3  to  14,  was  42  per  cent. 

In  1834. — The  numbers  of  childi'cn  on  the  [books,  and  of  those 
ascertained  to  be  in  attendance  at  Sunday  Schools  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  were  j-espectivcly  : — 


31,501  in  average  attendance, 
or  12 '35  per  cent,  of  population. 

38,50.5  in  average  attendance, 
or  1 0'49  per  cent,  of  population. 


42,950  on  the  books, 
or  16-84  per  cent,  of  population 

In  1851. — The  numbers  were  : — 
52,475  on  the  books, 
or  1 4-30  per  cent,  of  population. 

In  1861. — The  number  given  by  ^Mr.  Chadwick  in  liis  Paper, 
"  Social  and  Educational  Statistics  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,"  was  59,041,  or  12 •82  per  cent,  of  the  population; 

Shewing  that  in  this  useful  work  we  have  made  no  advance.  The 
number  of  children  attending  Sunday  Schools,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  cxliibits  in  fact, 
a  positive  and  steady  retrograde  movement. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  at  Day  Schools  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  between  the  years  1834  and  1865,  has  been 
54  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  population  during  the  same  period 
has  been  more  than  80  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  childi'en  ascertained  to 
be  in  attendance  at  Day  Schools  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  at  four  periods,  -svith  the  population  at  the  same  periods  '■> 
and  shews  the  per  centage  to  the  population  at  each  period. 

The  authorities  for  the  iigui-es  are :  for  the  first  period,  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society's  Reports,  1835.  For  the  second 
period,  the  Eev.  Canon  Richson's  Tables,  published  in  1852.  lor 
the  third  period,  Table  24  in  Mr.  Da^id  Chadwick' s  Paper  on 
Social  and  Educational  Statistics  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  And 
for  the  fourth. period,  the  Returns  of  the  Education  Aid  Society. 
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Year. 

No.  of 
C'hildi'cn  at 
Pay  Schools. 

Population. 

Per  Centagc. 

Proportion. 

1834-5    .. 

24,676 

255,000 

9-67 

1  in  10-33 

1851   .... 

29,145 

387,816 

7-51 

1  in  13-30 

1861    .... 

41,848 

460,428 

9-08 

1  in  1 1  - 

1865 

38,023 

490,000 

7-60 

1  in  12-88 

With  respect  to  the  third  period,  that  of  1861,  the  figures 
published  by  Mr.  Da^■id  Chadwick  of  the  number  of  children  at 
Day  Scliools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  require  explanation. 

In  the  Paper  read  before  this  Society,  11th  jSTovember,  1861,  Mr. 
Chadwick  stated  the  number  of  chikben  in  attendance  at  school  in 
September  of  that  year,  to  be  41,848. 

From  enquiries  I  have  made  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Man- 
chester, Captain  Palin,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
figures  more  correctly  represent  the  number  of  children  on  the  loolcs 
at  the  time  of  the  enquiry. 

The  officers  who  obtained  the  return  -were  not  authorized  to  ask 
more  information  than  the  name  of  the  school,  and  its  precise 
locality ;  if  under  Government  inspection,  and  if  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Dissenting;  the  total  number  of 
scholars  and  their  ages.  The  questions  as  to  aetiml  or  aA'crage 
attendances  -were  not  put. 

It  is  to  be  rcgi'etted  that  this  point  was  not  made  quite  clear  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  for  these  figures  are  quoted  by  Sir 
Jas.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth  in  his  valuable  work  "  On  the  Progress 
of  Manchester  since  1832,"  as  evidence  of  the  considerable 
progress  made  in  Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

I  shall,  therefore,  have  to  deduct  a  per  centage  from  the 
figure  41,848,  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  number  of  childi-en  actually  in  attendance;    and  I  think  it 
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will  bo  admitted,  that  15  per  cent,  is  not  too  large  a  deduction.* 
•11,848  —  6,276  =  35,572.     The  table  will  then  read  as  follows:— 


Year. 

No.  of 
Children  at 
Day  School. 

Population. 

Per  Centagc.  j  Proportion. 

1834-5    .. 

24,676 

255,000 

3-67       '  1  in  10-33 

1851   .... 

29,145 

387,816 

7-51          1  in  13-30 

1861  .... 

35,572 

460,428 

7-72          1  in  12-82 

1865  .... 

38,023 

490,000 

7-60       1  1  in  12-88 

It  is  true  that  much  labour  and  money  have  been  devoted  to 
improve  the  character  of  many,  perhaps  most,  schools  during  the 
long  interval  which  separates  the  periods  represented  in  this  table, 
and  that  the  general  standard  maybe  higher  in  all ;  but  the  remarks 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  in  1834 
have  lost  little  of  their  force  when  quoted  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  Popular  Education  in  1868.     They  state — 

"Assuming  that  Manchester  affords  a  fair  average,  the  state  of  education 
in  England  presents  a  painful  and  mortifying  contrast  to  that  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  Continent.  *  *  *  *  That  while  in  Prussia,  and 
several  of  the  Gennan  States  all  childi-on  of  every  class,  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  14,  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school,  and  it  'is  shewn  by  statistical 
returns  that  they  actually  do  so ;  it  appears  by  this  report,  that  in  Manchester 
not  quite  two-thirds  of  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  are  recci\-ing 
nominal  instruction.  That  in  the  countries  above  referred  to,  schools  are 
carefully  provided  in  eveiy  district,  and  placed  under  the  supeiintendence  of 
a  master  who  has  himself  been  educated  for  the  profession,  and  has  not  been 
allowed  to  assiime  his  office  tiU  found  by  strict  examination  to  be  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  it.  «  *  *  *  That  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  above  countries  is  as  superior  as  the  mode  of  it.  That  every  complete 
Elementary  School  is  there  required  to  teach  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
Gennan  Language,  the  Elements  of  Geometr>',  the  General  Principles  of 


*  Since  making  the  corrected  table,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  difference 
in  1851,  between  the  number  on  the  books  and  the  average  attendance  of 
children  at  School,  was  14-69  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  books. 
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Drawing,  Aiitlimetic,  the  Elements  of  Natiirtil  Siienco,  Geography,  General 
History  (pai-tievxlarly  the  historj-  of  the  countiy),  Singing,  "Writing,  Gymastic 
Exereises,  and  the  simple  kinds  of  IManual  Labour.  That  no  Elementarj' 
School  is  considered  complete  which  does  not  t(>ach  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  schools  actually  do  so  ;  and 
that  no  school  is  allowed  to  exist  which  does  not  teach  in  an  effectual  manner, 
Religion,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Singing.  Tliat  in  this  town,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  generally  throughout  this  coimtry,  the  acquisition  of  Reading, 
"Writing,  and  Aritlinietic  seems  to  be  considered  as  constituting  the  finished 
education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  That  oven 
these  are  often  very  imperfectly  taught ;  and  that  the  real  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers,  the  softening  the  manners,  the  improvement  of  the  character, 
instruction  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  all  the  more  valuable  objects 
of  education,  are  totally  neglected  and  forgotten." 

At  tlic  time  Tvlicn  the  committee  called  attention  to  the  superior 
condition  of  education  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  there  were  few 
opportunities  for  compaiison  with  the  people  of  our  own  race  and 
language  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  •will  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  progress  of  a  com- 
munity engaged  in  similar  occupations  and  pursuits  to  our  own, 
and  where  the  increase  in  the  population  has  btm  xqtj  rapid. 

Such  a  community  is  the  city  of  Ciacinnati,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1800  the  population  was  under  1,000  souls. 

At  the  time  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  was  reporting 
upon  our  educational  wants,  in  1835,  the  population  of  Cincinnati 
had  increased  to  35,000,  and  common  Schools  had  been  in  operation 
about  five  years.     They  were  opened  in  the  year  1829. 

In  the  year  1860,  the  popidation  had  increased  to  161,000  souls. 
From  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  published  in  18G2,  I  find  that  the  number  of  children 
of  all  ages  attending  schools  was  36,328,  or  22-55  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  actual  daily  attendance  at 
the  Common  Schools,  and  the  number  of  tho.se  reported  at  Private 
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and  Cluirch  or  Parish  Schools  was  25,753  ;    15-9  per  cent. ;  or  1  in 
G-25  of  the  population. 

The  cost  of  the  Piil)lic  Schools  for  the  year  1862,  Avas  190,057 
Dollars,  exclusive  of  new  buildings.  The  total  amount  of  tlie 
school  tax  was  207,877  Dollars,  about  £40,000. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  was  348 — 
80  male  and  268  female — at  an  average  salary  per  teacher  of 
about  421   Dollars. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  American  system  is  tlic 
preponderance  of  female  teachers,  and  in  any  comparative  estimate 
of  rates  of  payment  to  teachers  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  American  Eepublic  has  done  a  large  service  to  humanity  in 
thus  placing  woman  in  a  true  sphere  of  activity,  that  of  teaching 
the  young. 

The  amount  paid  to  22  teachers  in  1830  was  5,196  Dollars; 
this  sum  had  swelled,  by  the  year  18C2,  to  146,703  Dollars,  and 
was  paid  to  348  teachers. 

In  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  all  the  Common  Schools, 
Sino-ing  is  an  element.  The  German  language  is  also  taught  when 
desired  by  parents. 

It  is  also  prescribed — 

"That  the  opening  exercises  in  everj'  department  shall  commence  by 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  by  or  imder  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and 
appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  of  the  Common  Schools  may 
read  such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer,  pro\-ided  that  such  preference  of  any  version,  except  the  one  now  in 
use,  be  communicated  by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  the  principal  teachers, 
and  that  no  notes  or  marginal  readings  be  read  in  schools,  or  comments  made 
by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of  any  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  following  instructive 
details  respecting  the  educational  position  of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  : — 

"  In  1860  the  population  was  15,199,  and  is  now  probably  about  17,000. 

"  The  average  attendance  of  children  for  the  year  1867  was  2,928,  76  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  books,  which  was  3,667. 
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"  Tho  number  of  children  on  the  books  is  equal  to  1  in  IG  of  the  population, 
and  the  number  in  avei-agc  attendance  is  1  in  58  of  the  popidation. 

"The  sum  of  $43,837  was  paid  to  teachei-s. 

"  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  being  So8,141  ;  or  $15,  So  cents  for 
each  scholar  on  tho  books." — Springjichl  Republican,  25th  March,  1868. 

Let  me  ask  yom-  attention  briefly  to  the  survey  of  a  larger  area. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  doubled  its  population  in  about 
thirty  years.  In  1830  thq  number  was  about  610,000.  In  1862 
it  had  increased  to  1,250,000. 

Out  of  this  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  the  number  of 
children  of  aU  ages  at  school  was  223,218;  or  1  in  o'O  of  the  whole 
population. 

The  number  of  schools  was,  iu  1862,  4,000. 

In  1867,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  Free  Education  in 
this  State,  was  2,355,505  Dollars  (in  round  numbers,  £400,000). 

In  addition  to  this  sum,  805,160  Dollars  were  expended  in 
Private  Schools,  making  a  total  cost  of  Education  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1867,  of  3,100,665  Dollars  (say  in 
round  numbers,   £600,000). 

Our  own  county  of  Lancaster,  like  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
almost  doubled  in  population  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and 
was  in  1858  about  2,330,000. 

At  that  time,  the  number  of  Public  Week-day  Schools  of  all 
classes  in  this  county  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners (page  603)  to  be  1,694,  and  of  Xight  Schools,  319 — 
together,  2,013  ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  were 
174,990  at  Day  Schools,  and  15,263  at  Night  Schools — together, 
190,253.  The  number  of  scholars  at  Private  Schools  were  about 
80,000,  making  a  total  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  schools, 
Public  and  Private,  in  Lancashu'e  in  1858,  of  270,000,  or  1  iu 
8-65  of  the  population. 

The  number  of  children  of  the  school  ages  would  be,  at  the  same 
date,  not  less  than  540,000. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  Continental  nations  in  which  under 
despotic    governments    the    education    of   the    people  has  been 
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pro^-idccl  for  by  the  state,  or  to  democracy  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  establishment  of  common  schools  has  been  the  free 
action  of  the  people,  we  find  that  Education  is  almost  universal ; 
and  in  the  language  of  the  Commissioners  of  1858,  with  reference 
to  the  ITnited  States  and  Canada,  "its  importance  is  universally 
appreciated,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  there  be  managed  in 
an  illiberal  or  inefficient  manner." 

Can  we  not  cast  aside  our  insular  prejudices,  and  for  once  take 
a  lesson  from  our  neighbours  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Kay  Shuttleworth  wrote  wisely  in  1839,  when  he  said  : 

"  In  the  concentrated  popiilation  of  our  towns,  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultui'e  of  the  -working  class  are 
already  imminent ;  and  the  consequences  of  permitting  another  generation 
to  rise,  ■without  bending  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Government  and  of 
society  to  the  great  work  of  ci^•ilization  and  religion,  for  wliich  the  political 
and  social  events  of  overj'  hour  make  a  continual  demand,  must  be  social 
disquiet,  little  short  of  revolution." 

A  recent  act  of  our  legislature  has  made  further  action  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  people  more  imperative  than  at  any  previous 
period. 

For  the  last  dozen  years  or  more  it  lias  been  manifest  that  an 
extension  of  popular  power  would  be  exacted  from  the  governing 
classes.  How  little  has  been  done  to  prepare  the  great  mass  of 
those  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  has  been  extended,  to  render 
them  fitted  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

With  the  example  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  United 
States  before  us,  the  question  arises ;  why  do  we  not  adopt  it  ? 
The  Commissioners  of  1858  rightly  answer,  wlien  they  say,  in 
reference  to  Canada  and  the  States — 

"  In  those  countries  there  is  no  Established  Church,  and  thus  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  clergy  docs  not  arise.  Besides  this,  the  different 
classes  of  society  are  much  more  on  a  level  than  is  the  case  in  this  country, 
and  the  Common  Schools,  which  arc  supported  at  the  expense  of  all,  are 
made  use  of  by  all." 

These  two .  circumstances  are  the  radical  causes  of  our  long 
deferred  hopes  regarding  National  Education. 
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Is  it  not  evident  from  the  facts  before  us,  that  voluntary  eflEbrt 
has  been  quite  inadequate  to  effect  tlie  great  work  of  Education  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  ? 

Of  recent  years,  the  most  disheartening  example,  notwithstanding 
the  catholicity  of  its  benevolence,  is  the  Education  Aid  Society. 
Last  autumn  the  issue  of  grants  in  aid  had  to  be  suspended,  and 
now  the  amount  of  each  weekly  grant  is  to  bo  diminished  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Why  should  the  poorer  classes  be  dependent  upon  ephemeral  aid 
for  that  education  which  not  only  gives  life  itself  its  true  value, 
but  is  more  and  more  every  day  a  necessity  in  the  struggle  for 
mere  existence  ? 

Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  the  Denominational  and  Church 
System,  excellent  as  its  working  has  been  in  many  respects,  does 
not  expand  sufficiently  with  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population  ? 

There  are  lower  and  lowest  strata  of  our  social  world  which  are 
too  feebly  touched  by  the  impulsive  benevolence  of  individuals  or 
charitable  organizations,  which  can  only  be  raised  from  their  dark 
conditions  by  the  strong  and  all-reaching  arm  of  wise  legislation. 

"What  would  be  the  condition  of  society  were  we  to  leave  the 
pauper  class  to  the  care  of  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
religious  or  charitable  members  of  the  community  ?  Yet  wo  are 
so  careful  of  physical  existence  that  we  tax  ourselves  to  a  very 
considerable  and  increasing  extent  for  the  support  of  a  portion  of 
the  community  beyond  those  whom  age  and  infirmity  have 
rendered  helpless. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  an  addition  to  our  taxation,  the 
expenditure  of  which  in  the  education  of  the  poor  would  largely 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  pauper  class  ? 

Vith  two  Bills  under  the  consideration  of  ParKament,  it  is  not 
an  unreasonable  hope  that  the  country  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  in 
possession  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  National  Education. 
But  experience  has  shewn,  that  in  measures  which  have  for 
their  main  object  the  general  advancement  of  the  common  people. 
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governments  will  make   little  movement,  except  imder  pressure. 

No  system  will,  liowever,  be  acceptable  to  the  large  towns 
which  is  not  based  on  the  plan  of  local  rating,  and,  in  a  large 
degree,  upon  local  management.  Nor  will  a  system  of  mere  local 
management  suffice  without  the  fullest  powers  of  inspection  by 
the  central  government.  Payment  for  results  I  would  continue 
as  at  present  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Local  taxation  I 
would  apply  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
under  County  and  Municipal  Boards,  instead  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions and   school  pence. 

The  management  of  all  schools  connected  with  the  various 
religious  bodies  I  would  not  disturb,  so  long  as  they  maintained  a 
standard  of  efficiency  in  secular  instruction. 

In  the  new  schools  to  be  founded  out  of  the  rates,  I  would 
conform  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  committee  of  council  iu 
the  matter  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  daily  without  comment. 
And  I  would  make  all  Public  Day  Schools  free.  Compulsory 
clauses  might  then,  and  only  then  with  justice,  be  enacted,  both 
with  respect  to  employers  of  labour  as  well  as  neglectful  parents. 

By  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  Day  Schools 
iu  our  city  out  of  the  public  rates,  we  should  most  thoroughly 
carry  out  the  true  principles  of  economy. 

"What  an  enormous  waste  of  power  an  untaught  population 
exhibits.  Dr.  Watts,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  shewed,  in  a 
comprehensive  paper,  what  a  large  saving  we  might  effect  out  of 
the  poor  and  police  rates  alone  in  our  city  by  the  substitution  of 
an  educational  rate. 

Taxation  for  education  would  be  truly  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  co-operation  by  society  on  a  great  scale,  and  like  the  grander 
operations  of  nature,  would  carry  its  beneficent  action  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  our  thickly  peopled  land. 

In  the  small  section  of  our  city  to  which  I  have  directed  your 
attention,  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  children  of  the  school 
ages  who  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.     But  these  children  are 
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not  without  instruction,  they  arc  running  about  the  streets  and 
courts  and  graduating  in  those  acquiroments  which  form  the 
qualifications  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  look  upon,  and  to  remember  in  walking 
among  the  streets  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  our  city,  that 
there  are  empty  schoolrooms,  used  only  on  Sunday,  and  abundant 
wealth  and  mind  in  Manchester,  and  yet  that  generation  after 
generation  is  born,  reared,  festers  and  passes  away  in  almost 
absolute  ignorance  of  anything  beyond  the  world  of  animal  desires. 

In  looking  at  the  spectacle  of  tlie  streets  teeming  with  child-life, 
poisoned  almost  at  its  source,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  Christian  community,  and  that  these  dirty  precocious 
half  developed  children,  neglected  and  untaught,  are  to  rank 
amongst  the  future  citizens  of  our  wealthy  and  influential  city. 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester,  by  its  interposition  as  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and  voting  in  antagonism  to  a  majority  of  the 
ratepayers,  mainly  prevented  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Education 
Scheme  of  1852,  and  thus  consigned  to  mental  and  spiritual 
darkness  an  entire  generation  of  poor  and  neglected  children,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  raised  from  their  abject  condition. 

This  fact  alone  ought  to  have  stirred  the  more  patriotic  and 
enlightened  men  of  high  social  standing  in  our  city  to  have  placed 
themselves  before  the  municipal  constituencies. 

If  the  leading  Manchester  merchants  and  manufacturers  leave 
the  conduct  of  city  affairs  to  others  who  are  cither  careless  or 
ignorant,  or  both,  in  matters  of  highest  moment  for  the  general 
weal,  they  cannot  reasonably  complain  when  the  days  of  trouble 
and  sorrow  overtake  us. 

The  accumulation  of  riches  and  power  by  individuals  cannot 
take  place  without  tlieir  incurring  obligations  to  society ;  and  it  is 
the  inevitable  law  of  life  that  for  duties  unfulfilled  and  neglected, 
penalties  are  exacted. 

To  neglect  the  education  of  the  people  inacommuaity  like  ours, 
means  disorder  and  demoralization,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee. 
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TABLE    I. 
General  Summary  of  tlie  District,  and  its  Inhahitants;  ivith  General 

Summaries  of  Deansgate  and  Ancoats  Visitatio?is,  by  Statistical 

Society,  1864  and  1865. 


G.VVTHORX    &    KXOTT   MiLL    DiSTlUCT, 

1868. 

Deansgate 

District, 

1864. 

Ancoats 

District, 

1865. 

No.  of  Houses,  423  (2  not  visited) 

421 

853 

643 

„      Occupied  Houses 

416 

713 

607 

jj         Cellars 

110 
5 

68 
140 

68 
36 

„      Unoccupied  Houses     

„                „              Cellars  24  condemned 
4  to  be  let... 

)      28 

10 

•• 

Rooms  Occupied 

1703 

2678 

1805 

628 
2639 

1055 
4349 

789 
3316 

„       Persons  (133S  children,  1301  adiilts) 

Average  of  Eooms  to  a  House     

4-09 

3-75 

2-97 

„          Eooms  Occupied  by  each  ) 
Family    ) 

2-71 

2-46 

2-29 

„         Persons  to  a  House    

6-34 

6-10 

5-46 

„          Persons  to  cacli  Family    . . 

3-65 

3-64 

3-85 

„          Ditto               ditto             \ 
including  Lodgers     . .  ] 

4-20 

4-12 

4-20 

„          Persons  to  each.  Room  .... 

1-54 

1-67 

1-84 

No.  of  Families  living  in  1  Room  .... 

124 

297 

151 

„            „            „           2  Rooms    . . 

240 

.. 

.. 

Per  cent,  of  Families  li-v-ing  in  1  Room 

19-74 

28-15 

19-14 

Ditto                ditto               in  2  Rooms 

38-21 

•• 

•• 
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TABLE  II. 
Shewing  the  Kumlcr  of  Children,  of  the  ages  of  3,  and  under  14, 
icho  hnve  not  been  to  a  Day  School;   a7id  comparison  between 
visitations  of  two  Wards  in  1851,  and  two  Wards  in  1867. 


Total  No.  of 

Children  of 

3  and  vindcr  14. 

Not  been 
to  School. 

Proportion. 

Gaji.hom  and  Knott  Itlill  District. 

733 

258 

35-19  percent. 

St.  John's  &  New  Cross  Wards, 
in  1851 

12372 

4249       i34'34  percent. 

St.   Michael's    and  New  Cross  \ 
"Wards,  in  1867    ) 

24639  *  t 

1 
5743       23-30  percent. 

1 

*  9592,   or  38  per  cent,  of  theso  children  have,  at  some  period,   been 
chargeable  to  the  Education  Aid  Society. 

1 13  per  cent,  of  this  number  arc  now  at  School,  with  grants  from  the 
Education  Aid  Society. 


TABLE  III. 

Shewing  the  Proportion  of  Children  of  th^  School  Ages  3  to  14, 
neither  at  School  nor  at  Work,  to  the  whole  number  of  Children 
of  the  School  Ages  at  various  periods. 


In  the 
year 
1851 

1851 


1865 
1867-8 

1868 


Borough  of  Manchester.. 

Boroughs  of  Manchester 
and  Salford * 

Ancoats  District * 

St.   Michael's   and  New 
Cross  Wards 

Graythom  and  Knott  IVIill 
District    


No.  of  Cliildrcn   '^?-°^  ^K?''/™, 
of  School  ages,  neither  at  .School 


43    per  cent. 

43 

47 

42 

42 


*  These  totals  are  taken  on  the  ages  3  to  15. 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


On  the  International  Monetary  Convention,  and  the 
Introduction  of  an  International  Currency  into 
this  Kingdom. 

By  W.  Staxiey  Jevoxs,  :M.A., 
('Examiner  in  FoUtical  Economy  in  the  University  of  London.) 

[Read  May  ISth,  1868.] 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  kno^vn  to  the  English  public  that 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  arc  taking  place  in  the  systems  of 
metallic  currency  of  continental  nations.  They  amount  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  ancient  and  customary  standards  of  value  of  most 
countries,  and  they  open  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimately  attaining 
that  which  has  hardly  hitherto  been  conceived  possible,  namely,  a 
world-wide  uniform  currency.  These  changes  have  been  partly 
brought  about  by  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congresses ;  they  have  been  much  forwarded  by  a  natural  cause, 
namely,  the  excessive  supply  of  gold  from  California  and  Australia, 
but  they  seem  to  mo  to  be  very  much  due  to  the  enlightened  views 
of  M.  de  Paricu  and  the  French  Government.  With  the  aid  of  an 
able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hendriks  together  with  some  official  documents,  I  will  first  des- 
cribe how  the  scheme  arose,  and  then  consider  the  motives  which 
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raiglit  lead-  us  to  join  and  promote  it.  The  disturbances  in  con- 
tinental currencies  commenced  in  the  year  I80O,  when  the  Belgian 
Government  demonetized  their  gold  coinage,  and  made  silver  the 
sole  legal  standard.  This  was  done  from  a  fear  that  the  value  of 
gold  would  be  extensively  depreciated  and  all  contracts  falsified- 
But  as  the  Belgian  coinage  is  nearly  identical  with  the  French 
coinage  and  the  countries  are  conterminous,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  prevent  the  Frencli  gold  coin  from  passing  into  Belgium.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  18G1,  Belgium  found  it  desii'ablc  to  accept 
the  French  system  of  currency,  including  the  double  standard  of 
gold  and  silver.  Somewhat  similar  difficulties  had  at  the  same 
time  been  experienced  by  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  also 
possessed  a  coinage  resembling  that  of  France,  or  were  partially 
conterminous  with  France.  As  to  France  itself,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  action  of  the  alternative  double  standard  since  1850,  has 
beeu  such  as  to  convert  a  coinage  substantially  consisting  of  silver 
into  one  consisting  chiefly  of  gold. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  French  Government  readily 
accepted  a  suggestion  that  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland 
should  undertake  a  joint  investigation  and  arrangement  of  their 
currencies.  The  result  was  the  convention  signed  on  the  23rd 
December,  1865,  which  established  what  has  been  called  the  Latin 
Monetary  Convention,  or,  as  M.  de  Parieu  names  it,  the  Latin 
Miinzverein.  By  this  first  step  towards  an  uniform  currency, 
the  four  nations  in  question  bound  themselves  to  issue  from  their 
several  mints  an  uniform  series  of  coins  on  the  basis  of  the  franc,  these 
coins  to  be  accepted  indifferently  by  the  Public  Treasuries  of  the 
four  governments.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  convention,  namely,  in  September,  1863,  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  had  arrived  at  clear  views  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  best  to  attempt  the  great  problem  of  an  international 
coinage.  It  was  felt  to  be  hopeless  to  choose  any  one  system  of 
currency  and  expect  all  nations  at  once  to  adopt  it.  But  it  was 
observed  that  the  principal  unit  coins  already  in  use  were  nearly 
multiples  of  the  franc  or  half-franc,  and  were  consequently  coU' 
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ncctcd  by  simple  ratios  with  oach  other.     Thus,  approximately — 

2^  francs    r=   1  tioiin. 

5  ,,  =1  dollar. 
25  ,,  =1  pound  sterling. 
Slight  alterations  in  the  coins  would  thus  enable  the  franc,  florin, 
dollar,  and  pound  sterling,  to  pass  as  multiples,  or  sub-multiples  of 
each  other,  and  the  identically  same  coins  might  be  current  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  name  alone  altering  as  they  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  Thus,  one  pound  would  pass  in  France  for  25 
francs,  in  the  United  States  as  a  half  eagle,  in  Austria  as  a  10  florin 
piece.  This  scheme  seemed  so  feasible,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment suggested  the  assembling  of  a  conference  to  consider  it  during 
the  period  of  the  International  Exhibition.  IN'o  less  than  twenty 
states,  including  all  the  principal  European  nations  together  with 
the  United  States,  sent  representatives,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
international  monetary  arrangements  was  minutely  discussed,  and 
decided  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  which  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  I  will  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  as  made 
known  to  us  in  the  official  report  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  and 
Mr.  C.  Eivers  "Wilson,  who  attended  the  conference  as  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government.  The  possibility  of  creating  a 
single  uniform  system  of  universal  currency  was  first  discussed,  but 
however  great  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  might  be  if  accom- 
plished, the  difficulties  were  soon  felt  to  be  insuperable.  The 
conference  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that — 

"  Monetary  unification  may  he  most  readily  attained  by  the  adjustment 
of  existing  systems,  taking  into  consideration  the  scientific  advantages 
of  certain  types,  and  the  number  of  the  populations  by  which  they  liave 
already  been  adopted." 

It  was  however  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  system  of 
French  currency  claimed  a  preponderance  of  attention,  both  on 
account  of  its  theoretical  perfection,  and  because  it  was  already 
accepted  by  four  nations  included  in  the  convention  of  1865,  with 
a  population  of  72  millions  of  persons,  in  addition  to  the  Papal 
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States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  which  have  since  acceded   to 
that  convention. 

The  conference  next  proceeded  to  consider  what  metal  should  be 
recommended  as  the  general  standard  of  ^alue.  So  equal  are  the 
claims  of  gold  and  silver  to  serve  this  office,  that  the  best 
economists  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and 
well-founded  opinion  in  favour  of  either.  In  most  European 
countries,  indeed,  silver  was  from  early  times  the  standard,  and  in 
England,  tlic  adoption  of  a  gold  currency  arose  at  the  first 
unintentionally.  To  habit  and  prejudice,  rather  than  to  deliberate 
judgment,  we  must  attribute  the  preference  for  gold  which  many 
English  writers,  including  Lord  Liverpool,  have  expressed.  The 
statesmen  of  the  French  Eevolution  indeed  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  use  of  both  metals  as  standards,  by  making  both  legal 
currency,  at  the  fixed  rates  of  15 J  parts  bj*  weight  of  silver  to  1 
part  of  gold,  and  so  late  as  last  May,  the  Imperial  Commission, 
which  has  lately  been  inquiring  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
French  currency  laws,  pronounced  in  favour  of  this  system.  Of  aU 
the  coimtries  represented  at  the  conference,  only  two,  ^^z.,  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  actually  possessed  an  exclusively  gold  standard, 
and  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  conference  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  a  gold  standard. 
If  this  decision  were  the  sole  result  of  the  meeting,  it  might  yet  be 
said  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in  the  currencies  of  the  globe  ; 
but  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  will  only  be  apparent  to  those 
who  know  the  eagerness  witli  which  the  battle  of  the  standards 
has  been  waged  in  monetary  discussions,  and  the  invincible 
differences  of  opinion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Of  the  soundness  of 
the  decision  there  can  hardly,  I  apprehend,  be  any  doubt. 
Natural  circumstances  rather  than  theoretic  arguments  have 
brought  about  unanimity.  The  extraordinary  supplies  of  gold 
thrown  on  the  market  since  1849,  have  not  only  furnished 
abundance  of  this  metal,  but  have  also  to  some  extent  depreciated 
both  gold  and  silver.     At  tlie  same  time,  the  general  increase  in  the 
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wealth  aud  activity  of  trade  iu  many  parts  ot  the  -wuiid  has 
naturally  led  to  the  increased  use  of  the  more  intrinsically  valuable 
and  portable  metal. 

Gold,  thus  tended  by  the  force  of  uncontrollable  natural  events 
to  become  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  and  it  will  probably 
prove  that  the  members  of  the  conference  showed  the  liighcst 
wisdom  in  promptly  accepting  the  necessary  changes.  "We  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  already  employ  gold  and  silver  in 
our  currency  iu  the  very  method  recommended  by  the  conference ; 
gold  as  the  absolute  standard,  silver  as  the  material  for  the 
fractional  token  coinage,  passing  as  legal  tender  to  a  limited  sum 
(£2).  Eighteen  nations  have  unreservedly  adopted  a  standard  of 
value  hitherto  uplield  almost  solely  by  ourselves:  tliis  surely 
should  be  sufficient  to  appease  the  pride  of  Britons,  and  prevent 
them  from  rejecting  with  their  customary  scorn  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  abroad  that  our  laws  and  customs  could  be 
amended. 

The  fii'st  point  iu  which  we  should  need  to  make  a  slight 
concession  in  accepting  the  provisions  of  an  international  cur- 
rency regards  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  our  coins,  which  at 
present  is  ri  part  in  the  case  of  gold.  But  all  other  civilized 
nations  now  coin  gold  with  i^o  part  of  alloy,  and  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  by  our  own  mint  at  Hong  Kong  in  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars.  The  higher  fineness  of  our  gold  coins  has  hitherto 
been  upheld  on  the  ground  that  they  are  rather  harder  than  coins 
of  1^0  fineness,  but  Mr.  Graham,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  higher 
authority,  considers  that  this  opinion  has  arisen  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  experiments  made  more  than  half  a  ccntui'y  ago,  and  he 
holds  that  the  advantage  lies  rather  the  other  way.  There  camiot 
be  a  doubt  that  we  shall  be  wise  in  accepting  the  foreig-n  system  and 
adding  c'b  more  alloy  to  our  coins,  a  change  of  wholly  inconsider- 
able importance  in  itself,  but  indispensable  to  the  introduction  of 
international  currency. 

The  most  difficult  point  upon  which  the  conference  touched 
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was  the  common  unit  of  value  which  might  be  recommended 
for  ultimate  adoption.  The  majoritj-  were  in  favour  of  the 
five  franc  piece,  or  gold  dollar,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  common  coin  of  five  francs  .should  be  made  a  legal  tender 
throughout  the  countries  which  might  unite  in  a  monetary  conven- 
tion. In  this  vote  the  English  representatives  did  not  join,  and 
their  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  higher  unit  of  value.  The  point 
which  is  of  most  immediate  importance  to  us  next  came  under 
consideration,  namely,  the  introduction  into  the  international 
system  of  a  25  franc  piece.  It  is  that  coin  which  forms  the 
possible  link  between  the  British  and  international  currency,  and 
the  conference  adopted  the  general  currenc}'  of  the  25  franc  piece, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  adhesion  of  Britain  might  thus 
be  received.  It  is  also  most  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Ruggles, 
the  American  representative,  warmly  supported  its  adoption,  and 
informed  the  conference  that  the  United  States  were  prepared  to 
lower  their  coinage  3  per  cent,  and  re-coin  the  whole  of  the  gold, 
provided  the  convention  gave  cui'rency  to  the  new  25  franc  piece, 
which  would  pass  in  their  country  as  a  half  eagle. 

Passing  over  points  of  minor  importance  to  us,  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  assimilating  our  sovereign 
to  the  future  25  franc  piece.  It  is  well  known  that  according 
to  the  par  of  exchange —   • 

£1  =  25-2079  francs, 
so  that  our  sovereign  is  -825  per  cent,  too  heavy,  when  newly  and 
accurately  coined,  to  circulate  as  international  money.  The 
difference  is  only  -988  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold,  worth  about  2d. 
Even  this  small  difference  between  the  sovereign  and  25  franc 
piece  would  prevent  their  common  and  indifferent  currency,  so  that 
it  would  be  indispensable  either  to  raise  the  franc  a  little,  or  to 
lower  the  sovereign.  For  us  to  demaud  the  former  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  Erench  currency  is  nicely  adjusted 
in  connexion  with  the  metrical  system  of  weights,  and  is  adopted 
by  six  nations  representing  a  much  larger  population  than  that 
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which  uoNV  uses  the  sovercip;u.  It  wouhl  be,  moreover,  a  far  mori.' 
difficult  task  to  raise  a  currency  one  per  cent,  than  to  lower  it  by 
so  much.  K  we  are  to  join  the  convention,  then  -svc  must  lower 
our  sovereign  2(1.  in  the  pound,  and  it  is  for  the  government  to 
decide  by  the  aid  of  the  Koyal  Commisson  now  sitting  whether  the 
advantages  of  an  international  currency  are  worth  the  inconve- 
nience of  making  this  change. 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  inconveniences  and  advantages 
80  far  as  they  arc  known  to  me,  beginning  with  the  foimer. 
"When  the  lowering  of  the  currency  is  officially  proclaimed,  it 
will  be  necessary,  supposing  the  present  system  of  free  coinage 
be  maintained,  to  authorize  every  creditor  to  add  2d.  in  the 
pound  to  the  nominal  amount  of  his  debt.  Suppose  the  change 
were  effected  on  the  1st  January,  1870,  then  eveiy  debt  of 
£1000  contracted  before  that  day  would  become  £1008  6s.  8d., 
the  sovereign  having  been  lowered,  so  that  this  sum  only  represents 
as  much  pure  gold  as  £1000  did  before.  But  the  necessity  for  any 
disturbance  of  contracts  will  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  proposed 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage,  or  charge  for  coinage  of  one  per  cent. 
At  present  the  cost  of  turning  bullion  into  coin  in  London  is  only 
1-^d.  per  standai'd  oz.,  or  i  per  cent.,  the  commission  allowed  to  the 
bank  in  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  mint,  and  the  government  bear 
the  whole  costs  of  the  coinage  of  gold.  This  is  quite  contraiy  to 
the  practice  of  other  countries  ;  in  France,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Hendriks,  the  cost  of 
converting  bullion  into  coin  is  at  least  one  per  cent  ;  in  the  Phila- 
delphia mint  the  charges  altogether  amount  to  one  per  cent. ;  and 
in  our  own  branch  mint  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  charge  is  one  per 
cent  on  sums  below  £10,000,  and  f  per  cent,  on  larger  sums.  The 
present  free  coinage  system  of  the  British  mint  has  really  failed 
in  practice.  It  has  no  effect  in  keeping  our  currency  up  to  its  full 
weight,  because  the  new  and  heavy  coins,  instead  of  driving  out 
the  old  and  light  ones,  are  picked  out  for  melting  and  exportation, 
and  are  used  in  preference  by  gold  beaters,  electro-gilders  and 
others.     The  Master  of  the  Mint  says  : — 
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"  Tlicrc  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  masses  of  new  Biitish  sovereigns 
are  occasionally  treated,  so  as  to  separate  out  the  heavy  pieces,  and 
these  are  disposed  of  as  bullion ;  while  the  lighter  pieces,  which  may 
Btill  be  all  of  legal  weight,  are  preserved  and  put  into  circulation.  This 
fact  will  not  surprise  thoso  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  small  margin 
of  profit  upon  which  bullion  transactions  arc  often  conducted." 

It  is  absurd  tliat  the  nation  should  be  at  the  expense  of  coining 
money  which  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  is  only  to  be  melted 
down  again  for  the  profit  of  bullion  speculators.  In  entering  the 
monetary  convention,  it  is  most  reasonable  that  we  should  impose 
a  mint  charge  equal  to  what  other  nations  now  impose,  and  that 
the  mint  regulations  of  all  countries  should  be  reduced  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  complete  uniformity  by  treaty  obligations.  At  present 
it  appears  to  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  say  what  the  real  par 
of  exchange  between  nations  is,  because  in  addition  to  all  other 
complications  the  mint  charges  are  variable  and  very  uncertainly 
known.  All  such  uncertainty  would  be  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  unifonn  mint  regulations,  and  the  coins  of  one  country  would  be 
enabled  to  pass  into  the  currency  of  another  without  any  deprecia- 
tion. Thus  the  objections  to  a  mint  charge  raised  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  his  celebrated  Letter  on  the  Coins  of  the  Ecalm,  fall 
to  the  ground  almost  entirely.  He  opposes  a  mint  charge  for  four 
reasons — 

1st. — Because  the  principal  measure  of  value  would  not  in  such 
case  be  perfect. 

2nd. — Because  merchants  in  exporting  the  coins  would  lose 
the  mint  charge,  and  would  raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods  in  order 
to  transfer  the  loss  to  consumers. 

Qj-d — Because  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  would 
be  necessary,   and  consequently — 

4th. — A  re-coinage  would  be  requisite. 

Of  these  reasons  it  will  be  observed  that  the  third  and  fourth  are 
now  altogether  annulled,  or  rather  reversed.  We  wish  to  reduce  the 
sovereign  and  we  shall  requii'c  to  re-coin  a  portion  of  our  gold 
currency.      The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  facilitates  in  a  most 
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remarkable  manner  the  desired  alteration,  and  renders  the  re-coin- 
age a  profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

The  second  reason  is  also  entirely  annulled,  because  under 
uniform  mint  regulations  contemplated  by  the  monetaiy  convention, 
coins  -will  not  lose  in  value  by  exportation.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  in  theory  free  coinage  gives  the  most  perfect  measure  of  value, 
but  inasmuch  as  our  mint  cannot  manufacture  coins  of  perfectly 
equal  and  accurate  "weight,  inconveniences  arise  in  practice, 
described  below.  The  views  of  Lord  Liverpool  were  adopted  in 
the  law  of  1816,  which  at  present  regulates  our  metallic  currency, 
but  it  is  probable  that  had  he  regarded  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  which  we  now  enjoy,  he  would  no  longer  have  opposed  a 
mint  charge. 

The  second  inconvenience  would  consist  in  the  requisite  re- 
coinage  of  a  portion  of  our  gold  currency,  the  silver  coinage 
being  unaffected.  In  the  report  of  the  English  representatives, 
the  amount  of  our  gold  circulation  is  vaguely  stated  as  lying 
between  £80,000,000  and  £120,000,000;  but  facts  have,  I  believe, 
recently  come  to  light  showing  that  large  quantities  of  newly 
coined  sovereigns  have  been  melted  for  exportation.  An  investiga- 
tion which  I  have  recently  made  leads  mc  to  believe  that 
the  gold  currency  is  really  under  eighty  millions.  I  have,  more- 
over, evidence  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  a  number  of  bankers  and 
other  gentlemen  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  showing  that 
something  like  one  gold  piece  in  every  three  is  on  an  average  too 
light  to  be  legal  tender,  but  would  seiwe  as  a  25  franc  piece. 
Separate  e\"idcncc  is  derived  from  careful  weighings  of  280 
sovereigns,  which  I  made  upon  an  excellent  chemical  balance  in 
Dr.  Roscoe's  laboratory,  at  Owen's  College.  Out  of  280  sovereigns 
drawn  on  three  occasions  from  Manchester  banks,  I  find  that  there 

are — 

Weight  or  above  weight 6  per  cent. 

Within  remedy 68         ,, 

Below  weight 26         „ 

100 
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Compariug  the  weight  of  these  sovereigns  with  the  weight  of  llic 
future  25  franc  piece,  and  allowing  a  rcnicdy  of  \  per  cent,  in 
excess  or  defect,  I  find  the  following  results  : — 

Sovereigns  too  heavy  to  pass  as  25  franc  piece.  .54  per  cent. 

Of  proper  weight  38         ,, 

Too  liglit 8 


1^00 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  actually  in  circulation  in  Manchester 
sovereigns  which  are  lighter  than  25  franc  pieces,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  no  branch  Bank  of  England  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  proportion  of  old  to  new  or  light  to  hea'vy  coins  would  be 
greater.  The  half  sovereigns  there  is  no  doubt  are  rather  worse 
than  the  sovereigns. 

To  be  brief,  I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  our  present  currency 
law  has  broken  down ;  that  the  practice  of  weighing  and 
rejecting  light  sovereigns  is  almost  entirely  discontinued,  except 
at  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  few  localities  in  Ireland;  and 
that  we  now  have  a  currency  which  is  wearing  more  and  more 
light  every  year.  I  need  hardly  say  too,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  drive  light  coins  out  of  use,  because  no  individual  and  no 
bank  will  incur  the  loss  of  4d.  or  Gd.  in  the  pound  if  they  can 
contrive  to  pass  off  the  coin  again  at  its  full  value.  Every  device 
is  therefore  employed  to  keep  light  coins  back  from  the  Bank  of 
England  which  invariably  weighs  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
meltcr  and  exporter  of  sovereigns  has  an  equal  interest  in  picking 
out  the  new  ones.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  fau-  and 
reasonable  mode  by  which  the  ciuTcncy  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
raised  again  to  its  legal  weight  but  by  the  Govcnimcnt  undertaking 
the  work  and  bearing  the  loss,  which  would  probably  amount  to 
£200,000  or  £300,000.  From  this  loss  we  should,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  saved  by  reducing  the  sovereign.  In  fact  as  the  mint 
expenses  for  coinage  amount  only  to  ^  of  a  penny  per  sovereign,  there 
would  be  a  profit  by  calling  in  oui-  present  coinage  and  issuing  25 
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franc  pieces,  whereas,  before  long  a  fonnidablc  loss  must  bo 
incurred  in  the  re-coinage  of  sovereigns  if  we  resolve  to  adhcro 
to  our  present  system. 

There  remains  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  in  eficcting 
the  change  of  currencies.     Two  modes  present  tliemselves: — 

1st. — On  the  day  fixed  for  proclaiming  the  change,  to  make  the 
light  sovereigns  between  121-58  and  122 -80  gi-ains  a  legal  tender, 
and  to  authorize  the  currency  of  heavier  sovereigns  at  a  nomiual 
increase  of  value  of  2d. 

2nd. — To  lower  the  limit  of  the  legal  currency  of  sovereigns  to 
121  "SB  grains,  and  to  leave  the  heavy  ones  temporarily  current  as 
at  present,  until  they  be  reduced  by  wear,  or  melted,  or  exported. 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  mint  began  to  issue  a  plentiful  supply  of 
new  25  fi'anc  pieces,  the  heavier  coins  would  rapidly  disappear 
from  circulation,  and  as  the  Government  now  practically  pcnnits 
the  circulation  of  sovereigns  varying  between  119.V  grains  and  123^ 
grains,  and  every  person  who  has  a  light  sovereign  now  is  liable  to 
a  loss  of  4d.  to  6d.  upon  it,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  needless 
and  over-scrupulous  for  the  Government  to  secure  to  every  holder 
of  a  heavy  sovereign  its  slight  difference  of  value  compared  mth 
the  25  franc  piece. 

The  profit  on  melting  and  exporting  hea^•y  sovereigns  would  not 
really  fall  exclusively  to  the  bullion  dealers.  By  rendciing  the 
export  of  gold  profitable,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation  and  raise  its  value.  So  long  as  there  were  heavy 
sovereigns  to  export,  the  lighter  ones  would  really  bear  in  trade 
the  value  of  the  heavy  ones ;  only  when  the  supply  of  hcaAy  coins 
was  exhausted,  would  the  value  of  the  cuiTCJicy  fall  2d.  in 
the  pound. 

I  have  now  only  to  advert  to  tlic  advantages  which 
would  ai-ise  from  the  introduction  of  an  international  currency. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  appreciating  these 
advantages;  for  merchants,  and  especially  bullion  brokers  and 
those    engaged    in    business    connected    with    the    foreign    ex- 
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change?!,  affirm  that  it  -woukl  bo  no  advantag'c,  cuiil  that  they  get 
on  very  -^ell  as  they  are  at  present.  I  believe,  however,  that  just 
as  ■vvc  find  it  convenient  to  lia'S'C  an  unifoiin  cmTcncy  within  the 
kingdom,  Ave  sliall  in  time  find  the  higliest  benefit  in  haA-ing  some- 
thing like  a  -world-wide  cuiTcncy.  The  advantages  I  can  enume- 
rate are  four  or  five  in  number. 

Pirst,  and  least,  I  place  the  convenience  to  travellers  in  being 
able  to  pass  the  same  money  in  wliatevcr  country  they  may  -visit. 
We  find  it  a  great  convenience  already  that  the  sovereign  -will 
generally  be  received  for  25  francs,  at  a  loss  of  2d. :  but  if  wc 
accede  to  the  convention,  the  new  sovereign  will  probably  be 
received  all  the  world  over  for  its  full  value. 

Secondly. — The  reduction  of  sums  of  money  from  their  expres- 
sion in  one  currency  to  another  will  be  simplified.  To  turn  pounds 
sterling  into  francs,  florins,  or  dollars,  it  -will  only  be  ncccssaiy  to 
di-^-ide  by  25,  10,  and  5,  respectively,  and  as  these  arc  all  multiples 
of  5,  both  miiltiplication  and  di-\-ision  may  be  effected  by  one 
significant  figui-e  with  alteration  of  the  decimal  point.  This  con- 
venience, however,  will  not  be  fully  experienced  imtil  we  have 
a  decimal  subdivision  of  oui"  unit  of  value. 

Tliirdly. — The  international  cuiTcncy  of  coins  would  render  the 
adjustment  of  the  exchanges  more  rapid  and  acciu'ate.  So  long 
as  there  is  gold  in  each  of  two  countries,  the  exchanges  can 
never  vary  between  them  more  than  by  the  cost  of  transmitting 
gold  from  one  to  the  other.  At  present  a  large  part  of  the  gold 
and  silver  trade  consists  in  the  transmission  of  bars,  and  the  trade 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  special  class  of  dealers,  who,  no  doubt, 
make  a  fair  profit  out  of  it,  in  addition  to  paying  the  costs  of 
meltin"-  and  assaying  when  necessaiy.  Another  portion  is 
transmitted  as  forcig-n  coin,  of  which  the  Bank  always  holds  a 
considerable  value,  counted  among  the  bullion.  Still  large  quan- 
tities of  British  gold  coins  are  annually  exported  and  re-importcd. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1866,  the  exports  and  imports  of  gold  were  in 
value  as  follows  : — 
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ExpouTs.  Impohts. 

Blillion £5,282,104        ..        .£9,099,061 

Foreign  Coin 3,452,806       .  .        10,356,854 

British  Coin 4,007,089       .  .  4,053,723 


£12,742,059        .  .     £23,509,641 


The  bullion  brokers  assci-t  that  tlioy  can  transmit  bars  just  as 
easily  as  coin ;  why  then  do  wc  find  the  larger  pait  of  the  trade 
already  condxictcd  in  coin  ?  It  must  be  because  the  transmission 
of  coin  is  more  easy  and  less  costly,  and  coin  -would  evidently 
be  still  more  suitable  for  foreign  trade  if  it  were  indifferently 
current  in  all  countries. 

But  I  conceive,  that  after  all  the  greatest  advantages  are  the 
indirect  and  ultimate  ones,  wliich  will  arise  from  the  world-wide 
extension  of  the  monetary  convention.  The  adhesion  of  Austria  is 
already  secured  by  a  preKniinary  treaty,  signed  at  the  tcnnination 
of  the  conference ;  the  United  States  are  perfectly  willing  to  join, 
and  if  we,  with  our  wide-spread  colonics  and  all-pervading  trade, 
lend  our  aid,  a  general  reform  and  unification  in  the  currencies  of 
the  world  is  almost  a  necessary  result.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  gold  supplies  of  the  world  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Empii-c  and  tlio  United  States,  and  the 
sovereigns  coined  on  an  unifomi  system  will  pervade  the  world 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Spanish  dollar  has  for  two 
centuries  or  more  been  the  international  eiuTency,  and  has  been  of 
the  greatest  senices  to  trade. 

As  from  natiu'al  causes,  gold  is  replacing  silver  as  the  main 
medium  of  ciuTency,  some  gold  coin  will  take  the  lead,  and  if  we 
are  only  wise  enough,  we  shall  make  the  sovereign  suitable  for 
this  piu-pose.  "We  must  remember,  that  the  advantages  are  not  to 
be  experienced  within  this  kingdom  so  much  as  by  the  promotion 
of  oui'  foreign  trade.  We  have  admitted  foreign  vessels  and  foreign 
goods,  and  have  thrown  om-selves  unreser\-edly  upon  foreign  trade, 
as  our  main  stay  :  we  are  now  as  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperous  course  of  trade  in  other  countries  as  in  our  own. 
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Exchange  is  alTvays  mutual,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  at  one 
end,  hanu  will  be  felt  at  the  other  end.  If  trade  is  injured  by  a 
bad  and  depreciated  ciiiTcncy,  we  are  liable  to  suffer  through  the 
losses  of  our  merchants.  In  the  great  scheme  of  international 
money,  I  consider  we  are  far  behind  our  proper  place.  It  is 
England  that  should  have  suggested  free  trade  in  money  to  the 
world  ;  it  is  Manchester  that  should  have  suggested  it  to  England, 
as  it  has  suggested  other  great  ideas  before.  The  xmification  of 
currencies  is  the  appropriate  secjucl  to  the  introduction  of  free 
trade.  It  is  a  new  step  in  the  rapproclmaent  of  nations  and  the 
spread  of  civilization. 

We  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  initiating  this  great  rcfonn,  but 
if  we  refuse  to  accept  it  when  offered  by  an  enlightened  foreign 
government,  whether  it  be  from  the  shortness  of  our  vision,  or  the 
pride  of  our  hearts,  I  hold  that  we  shall  stultify  ourselves,  and 
act  unworthily  of  that  proud  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
commerce  and  civilization  of  the  world. 
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Tills  Paper  is  piintod  in  the  Transactions  at  the  special  request  of  the  author.  It  is 
only  just  to  the  Society  to  state,  that  in  the  diicussiou  to  which  it  gave  rise,  no  support  ■wn» 
given  to  the  views  of  the  writer  by  any  member  present. 


Political  Ecoxomv,  in  the  ualTo^v  modern  sen.se  of  the  phrase, 
is  said  to  be  the  science  of  tlic  hi-vs's  -which  govern  men  in  the 
prodiiction  and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  may  be  termed  the 
science  of  the  action  of  pecimiaiy  self-interest.  Adam  Smith's 
great  work  had  for  its  subject  "  The  natiu-e  and  causes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations."  "When  we  further  examine  what  the  political 
economists  define  by  the  words  wealth,  or  national  wealth,  we 
find  (as  in  Adam  Smith :  book  II,  chapter  1 ,  "on  the  Division 
of  stock"),  that  it  always  consists  of  coi-porcal,  visible  and  tan- 
gible things,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

Land,  Houses,   !Mills,  Eailways,   Canals,  &c. 

Machinery,  Tools,  Horses,   Carriages. 

Food,  Cluthing,  Fiu-niturc,  Plate,  and  other  articles  produced 
by  laboui-,  and  stored  up  or  in  readiness  for  use  or  consumption. 

Haw  materials,  also  produced  by  labour  and  ready  for  con- 
version into  such  and  other  articles  for  use  or  sale. 

Gold  and,  Silver  coin,  and  Bullion. 
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Those  various  covpoival  things  exist  iu  certain  places  Avlucli 
may  be  specified,  and  are  possessed  by  certain  persons  who  may 
be  ascertained.  The  ownership  of  these  things  Avould  constitute 
indiridiud  wealth,  and  as  Adam  Smith  says  that  "The  general 
sto(k  of  any  country  or  society  is  tlu;  same  with  that  of  all 
its  inhabitants  or  members,"  the  aggregate  of  individual  wealth 
is  treated  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  or  the  national  wealth. 

2. — But  besides  these  corporeal  constituents  of  (national  and 
individual)  wealtli,  Avhich  arc  recognised  by  political  economists, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  wealth,  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, which  is  not  included  iu  the  contemplation,  or  allowed 
for  in  the  theones,  of  the  economists.  This  kind  of  wealth 
foniis  the  subject  of  the  property  tax.  It  is  always  included  by 
common  parlance  in  the  "wealth"  or  "property"  of  individuals. 
Men  are  termed  wealthy  in  respect  of  possessing  such  wealth 
rather  than  mere  coi-poreal  things ;  and  many  kinds  of  this 
wealth  are  more  certain  and  permanent  in  value,  that  is,  are 
more  certain  to  command  at  all  times  gold  money  to  a  certain 
amount  than  any  of  the  kinds  of  coi-porcal  things  fii'st  enumerated. 

For  example,  a  person  may  be,  and  is  invaiiably  spoken  of 
as,  a  wealthy  man  who  is  not  in  any  sense;  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  land,  or  buildings,  or  machinery,  or  coin,  or  any 
other  species  of  corporeal  wealth  above  specified,  except  the 
cash  or  other  things  actually  on  his  person. 

o. — As  tlie  ignoring  of  all  wealth,  except  coii)oreal  property 
seems  to  me  the  soui'ce  of  most  of  the  errors  in  modern  economical 
theories,  and  as  the  distinction  between  tliis  kind  of  property 
and  that  which  constitutes  a  large  and  very  important  part  of 
the  national  wealth  is  somewhat  subtle,  and,  in  discussion,  was 
denied  by  some  members  of  the  society,  I  shall  liere  (|uote  at  lengtJi 
what  is  said  by  Blackstone  upon  "The  objects  of  dominion  or 
property."  These,  he  says,  are  "things;"  and,  "things  are  by 
the  law  of  England  distributed  into  two  kinds,  things  real,  and 
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tilings  personal.  Tlxiiigs  real  arc  such  as  arc  permanent,  fixed, 
and  immovaltlo,  wliicli  cannot  be  carried  out  of  a  place ;  as 
lands  and  tenements:  things  personal  are  goods,  money,  and 
all  other  movables,  which  may  attend  the  o^vner's  person  where- 
ever  he  thinks  proper  to  go."' 

He  then  defines  the  legal  tenii  "  hereditaments,"  Mliich,  he 
says — as  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  wealth — "to  use  the  largest 
expression,  are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incoi-poreal.  Cor- 
poreal consists  of  such  as  a  feet  the  senses  ;  such  as  may  he  seen 
and  handled  hi/  the  hody  :  inooi-poreal  are  not  the  ohjects  of  sensa- 
tion, can  neither  he  seen  nor  handled,  are  creations  of  the  mind, 
and  exist  only  in  contemplation.''^     (Book  II,  page  17.) 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  two  distinct  lands  of 
wealth  arc  only  one  and  the  same  wealth  diff'erently  distri- 
buted, and  that  the  whole  question  is  merely  one  of  distribu- 
tion, I  must  again  quote  at  some  length  the  words  of  Black- 
stone — 

"  An  incoi-poreal  heiHjditamcnt  is  a  riyJtt  is.<uing  out  of  a  thing  corpo- 
rate, (whether  real,  or  pei-sonal,)  or  conccming,  or  annexed  to,  or  exer- 
cisable within  the  same.  It  is  not  the  corporate  itself,  whicli  may  consist  in 
lands  and  houses,  but  something  collateral  thereto,  as  a  rent  issuing  out  of  those 
lands  or  houses.  In  shoii,  as  the  logicians  speak,  corporeal  hereditaments 
are  the  substance,  which  may  be  always  seen,  always  handled :  incorporeal 
hereditaments  are  but  a  sort  of  accidents,  which  inhere  in  and  are  sup- 
ported by  that  substance,  and  may  belong,  or  not  belong  to  it,  without 
any  risible  alteration  therein.  Their  existence  is  merely  iix  idea  and 
abstracted  contemplation ;  though  their  effects  and  profits  may  he  fre- 
quently objects  of  oui-  bodily  senses.  And  indeed,  if  we  woidd  fix  a  clear 
notion  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
together  the  profits  produced,  and  the  thing,  or  hereditament,  which  pro- 
duces them.  An  annuity,  for  instance,  is  an  incorportal  hereditament,  for 
tliough  the  money,  which  is  the  friut  or  product  of  this  annuit}',  is 
doubtless  of  a  coi-poreul  nature,  yet  the  annnitij  itself,  which  jn-oduccs 
that  money,  is  a  thing  invisible,  has  only  a  mental  existence,  and  cannot  be 
delivered  over  from  hand  to  hand.  So  tithes,  if  we  consider  the  pro- 
duce of  them,  as  the  tenth  sheaf,  or  tenth  lamb,  seem  to  be  completely 
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1.01-poical ;  yet  they  arc  indeed  *//fO/;/>o>-f a/ hereditaments,  for  they  aix  heref  be  the 
object  of  sense.'"  (Book  II,  chapter  3.)  He  proceeds:  ''Tliis  instance  of  an  advow- 
son  will  completely  illustrate  the  natiu'e  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament. 
It  is  not  in  itself  the  bodihj  possession  of  the  Church  and  its  appendages, 
but  it  is  a  right  to  give  some  other  man  a  title  to  such  bodily  possession. 
The  adcoivson  is  the  object  of  neither  the  sight,  nor  the  touch  ;  and  yet  it 
perpetually  exists  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  in  contemplation  of  law.  It 
cannot  be  delivered  from  man  to  man  by  any  bodily  transfer,  nor  can 
corporal  possession  be  had  of  it.  If  the  patron  takes  coi-poral  possession 
of  the  church,  the  church-yard,  the  glebe  or  the  like,  he  intrudes  on 
another  man's  property,  &:c."  It  is  conveyed,  he  adds,  '■  by  deed,  which 
\<  a  kind  of  invisible  mentiil  transfer,  and  being  so  vested,  it  lies  dor- 
mant and  unnoticed,  tiU  occasion  calls  it  forth,  when  it  produces  a  visible, 
coi-poreal  fruit  by  entitling  some  clerk  to  receive  bodily  possession  of  the 
land  and  tenements  of  the  Church." — {Ibid.) 

Just  as  a  railway  share,  or  English  or  foreig-n  stock,  at 
certain  seasons,  produce  visible  fruit  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
sovereigTis  of  half-yearly  cliAidend. 

4. — If  we  apply  these  statements,  undeniably  true  and  fully 
recognized,  not  only  in  law  but  by  the  common  sense  and 
speech  of  men  learned  or  unlearned,  to  the  ease  of  the  supposed 
wealthy  indi\  idual,  of  what,  I  ask,  may  his  wealth  consist  ? 
Ho  is  the  OAvner  or  possessor  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Firnds,  another  £100,000  deposits  in  liis  bank,  another 
hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  ])ills  of  exchange,  the 
bonds  or  coupons  for  inter(?st  of  foreign  states,  exchequer  bills, 
and  other  instruments  of  circulation,  £'100,000  in  open  book 
debts  which  we  Avill  assume  to  bo  good  and  recoN-erable  on 
demand ;  and  lastly,  he  has  shares  in  railways  and  other  public 
companies — it  matters  not  whether  the  railway  is  constnicted 
or  merely  proposed,  and  the  shares,  paid  or  xmpaid — wliich  would 
at  present  prices  sell  for  £100,000. 

Our  supposed  "capitalist"  is  thus  the  owner  of  £500,000  of 
incoi-poreal  property,  wliich  is  treated  in  common  speech  as  wealth, 
individual  and  national :  is  exchangeable,  bequeathable,  and  taxable; 
and  yet.   except  the  intnusically  viiluelcf^s  ]nece^  of  })aper,    the 
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ouly  cviikncc  of  liis  proiKity — the  only  metms  by  \\\mh  lie  c;ni 
make  it  available  for  produeiuj,'  money  iucomc,  and  obtaining 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  that  income  affords  to  him — 
he  need  not,  in  any  wise,  by  himself  or  others,  o\m,  or  possess 
any  tang:i])lc  or  corporeal   things   wliatsoever. 

6. — "What  then  is  thj  essential  nature  of  the  incoi-porcal  -wcaltlL 
possessed  by  the  millionaire  iii  (Question,  and  by  the  other 
persons  who  divide  with  him  the  two  or  three  thousand  millions 
estimated  as  the  amount  of  the  incoi-poreal  wealth  of  the  nation, 
i.e.,   of  its  component  individual  members? 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  projicrtij,  but  only  debt. 
But  the  law  says  it  is  property.  Adam  Smitli  says  that  a 
debt  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  "capital"  of  the  creditor; 
and  even  supposing  the  foiu"  or  five  hundred  millions  of 
deposits  in  banks, — which,  are  always  spoken  of  by  economists 
as  being  "  capital,"  as  actually  part  of  "  the  loanable  capital,''^ 
or,  "  the  floating  or  eiix-ulating  capital  of  the  country," — to  be, 
as  the  least  reflection  shows  they  arc,  merely  debts  due  from 
bankers  to  their  depositors,  how  is  it  possible  to  rank  the  eight 
hundi'ed  millions  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  money  in  the 
funds"  as  merely  a  debt,  though  termed  "  the  national  debt?" 

It  clearly  wants  every  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  debt :  a 
person  owing  money,  a  person  to  whom  it  is  owed,  and  a  right 
to  repayment. 

A  certificate  for  consols  to  the  amount  of  £100  is  wholly 
distinct  in  piinciplc  from  a  promissory  note ;  the  essence  of  it 
is  not  repayment  of  a  hundred  sovereigns,  or  twenty  £.0  notes, 
but  the  title  possessed  by  its  owner,  to  receive  an  "annuity"  of  three 
sovereigns,  or  some  equivalent  instniments  for  commanding  the 
laboiu:  of  the  coimtrj'  to  the  value  of  £3.  Foreign  bonds 
usually  specify  only  a  certain  amount  of  "rente"  or  income. 

6. — In  the  case  of  raihvay  shares,  the  primary  cost  and  probable 
present  value  of  the  tangible  corporeal  wealth,  viz.,  the  land  on 
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wliich  the  rails  arc  placed,  the  t'oih  tkemselccs,  and  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  line,  arc  sufficient!)"  clear.  Continental  railways, 
belonging  to  the  state,  are  a  valuable  portion  of  its  national 
wealth,  though  they  form  no  part  whatever  of  the  (icjgregatc 
individual  Avealth,  often  spoken  of  as  the  national  wealth ;  but 
in  England  tlie  system  of  enabling  indix^iduals  to  make  their 
profit  out  of  public  works  has  led  to  the  guaranteeing  to  a 
class  of  persons  called  shareholders  the  receipt  of  money  incomes 
called  di-s-idends,  amounting  to  more  than  the  interest  of  the 
''  national    debt." 

Here,  then, — as  in  the  case  of  the  plain  distinction  drawn  by 
Elackstoue  between  the  (corporeal)  Church  glebe  and  t)*thc 
which  constitute  a  "  living,"  and  the  (incoi-poreal)  advowson, 
or  purchasable  right  to  appoint  to  such  living, — we  see,  besides 
the  corj^oreal  things  called  railways,  a  vast  incorporeal  property 
artificially  and  uuuecessaiily  created  and  kept  up  in  this — but 
not  in  other  countries — for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  a  property 
existing  (as  Blackstone  says,)  in  contemplation,  and  by  the 
c%'idence  afforded  by  scrip  or  Register  Books,  and  producing  so 
much  coin  or  its  equivalents  annually  to  the  oAvners. 

7. — Jyow,  supposing  that  by  some  revolutionary  confiscation  all 
the  books  and  all  the  railway  accounts  were  destroyed,  and  the 
right  to  receive  di\  idends  abolished,  the  coii)oreal  wealth  of  the 
nation  woiild  be  precisely  where  and  what  it  was  before  the 
state  took  wrongful  possession  of  the  rails,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  oirners  of  what  is  tern;ed  railwag  property  to  the  value  of 
a  thousand  millions  sterling  or  so,  producing  them  annually  so 
many  sovereigns,  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  siich  property, 
and  that  such  railway  property  would  cease  to  be  taxable, 
bequeathabic   wealth,    /.  e.,  to  exist. 

8. — It  appears  then  that  the  value  of  incorporeal  pecuniary 
property  consists  Ist,  in  its  exchangeableness  for  other  property, 
and  2ndly,  in  the  right  of  the  o^vncrs  to  receive  annually  certain 
instruments  of  circulation  called  monev  or  cuiTcncv  to  a  certain 
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amount  in  pounds  stivlinp: ;  that  thos;i>  instninicnts  avo  onh"  so 
far  valuabk'  a>;  thty  lomniand  oomuuxlitifs  in  oxolianj^o  foi' 
them,  that  is,  as  they  enable  the  owne)-  of  yucli  incoi-poreal 
property  to  enjoy  the  hihour  of  Ids  fellow  men  ;  that  if  these 
instruments  answer  this  piu-jiose,  it  matters  not  whether  they 
consist  of  valuable,  or  intiinsieally  valueless  materials,  and 
whether  they  cau  or  eanuot,  at  any  moment,  be  exchanged  for 
pieces  of  gold  of  certain  weight  and  fineness. 

9. — Take  another  illustration.  One  of  the  kinds  of  incoi-poreal 
wealth  mentioned  by  Blackstone  is  "  Pensions."  There  are  in 
existence  several  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  it  is  enacted 
that  a  certain  simi  in  pounds  sterling  per  annum  shall  be  paid 
to  certain  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  The  result 
of  such  an  enactment  is  that,  ceteris  paribus,  tlie  prcAiously 
existing  amoimt  of  imperial  taxation  must,  in  order  to  pay 
such  annual  sums,  receive  an  addition  equal  in  amount  to  such 
law-created  annuity.  The  right  given  by  such  an  act  of  Par- 
liament to  receive  an  annuity  of  fe.  g.J  £1000  a  year,  will  be 
worth  say  £20,000.  This  right  to  £1000  a  year  is  a  property  of 
£20,000.  In  passing  that  act.  Parliament  creates  that  right, — 
it  creates  this  proper tg.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  thus 
appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  creation  of  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  individual  icealth  to  the 
value  of  £20,000.  This  wealth  is  as  real,  and  available,  and  tax- 
able, and  saleable  as  houses,  land,  or  grain.  But  the  passing 
of  that  act  and  the  creation  of  this  wealth  has  been  effected 
by  the  sign  manual  of  the  Queen.  Let  me  reniind  you  that 
I  am  not  saying  anything  new,  or  of  my  oAvn,  but  merely 
applying  recognised  truths  with  regard  to  other  descriptions 
of  personal  property  o^vned  by  individuals  and  taxed  by  tho 
state,  when  I  say  that  by  the  mere  "  stroke  of  a  pen"  has 
been  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  fortunate  annuitant  named 
in  such  act,  wealth  or  property  of  the  value  of  £20,000.  If  the 
annuitant  were   a   trader,    and   Pai-Iiament  designed  to  set   him 
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lip  in  business,  this  £20,000  might  be  his  "  capital ;"  and 
so  algebraically,  if  the  "  national  capital"  (so  called,)  were 
lefore  such  creation  .r,  it  Avould  be,  after  such  creation 
X  ■\-  £20,000. 

Eut  economists  hold  that  taxation  ultimately  falls  upon  the 
productive  classes.  It  takes  or  diverts  so  miich  from  the 
annual  produce  of  the  nation's  labour  to  give  it  to  those  who 
do  not  themselves  produce.  All  the  kinds  of  incoi-poreal  pecu- 
niary wealth — rent,  interest,  annuity,  or  pension — have  this 
operation.  This  operation  is  the  nature  and  essence  of  incor- 
poreal pecuniary   wealth. 

But  fiu'ther,  Parliament  iu  creating  tliis  incoi-poreal  wealth, 
(I.W.,)  to  the  value  of  £20,000,  created  the  Perpetual  Diver- 
sion (P.D.,)  of  laboui'-produce  to  the  value  of  £1000  a  year. 
Parliament  by  thus  creating  the  pei-petual  diversion  of  anothe}.* 
£1000  a  year,  (or  any  number  of  such  incomes,)  would  thereby 
create  such  incorporeal  "  wealth"  or  "  capital"  to  the  value  of 
£20,000,  (or  any  number  of  such  capitals.)  In  mathematical 
formula  :   if  I.W.=P.D.,  then  P.D.=I.W. 

Por,  reverse  the  process : — Siippose  that  that  portion  of  incor- 
poreal wealth,  the  "national  debt,"  is  now  owned  by  10,000  persons, 
who  derive  from  their  shares  of  the  "  iiational  wealth,"  incomes 
of  three  thousand  sovereigns  each,  in  the  year.  Kow,  when 
we  speak  of  England  as  a  *■'•  wealthy  nation,"  or  of  the  extremes 
of  "wealth"  and  poverty,  we  generally  mean  that  there  are 
so  many  thousand  Englishmen  possessing — not  large  quantities 
of  stored-up  corporeal  wealth,  tangible  tilings,  but — immense 
masses  of  incorporeal  Avealth.  We  mean  that  the  numhcr  of 
"wealthy"  Englishmen — individuals  enjoying  money  incomes  from 
di^•idends  rents  or  other  incoiiioreal  wealth  to  the  amount  of 
say  £-3000  a  year  each — is  larger,  or  that  the  aggregate  of  such 
individual  money  incomes  is  larger  than  is  the  number,  or 
aggregate  incomes  of  e.  g.,  "wealthy"  Enssians  or  Swiss  ;  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  those  incomes  produces  more  gigantic  commcr- 
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eial  operations,  a  vaster  show  of  eciiiipapes,  jewelloiy,  or  palaces, 
and  other  indieations  of  wealtl),  and  the  aooumuhitlon  of  more 
tons  of  gohl  eoin  in  Englisli  bank  cellars,  than  in  other  eountiies, 
e.g.,  Russia  or  SAvitzerland :  and  this,  although  tlrC  naasscs, 
or  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  these  countries  may  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  comforts,  i.  e.,  things  produced  by  labour, 
than  our  own  people.  "When  the  national  de])t  was  only  four 
hundred  millions,  f/iis  national  (incorjioreal)  "wealth"  Avas  less  by 
four  hundi'ed  millions;  if  it  were  a  thousand  millions,  it 
would  be  greater  by  two  himdred  millions  than  it  now  is, 
ceteris  pan'bm.  Time  precludes  my  doing  more  than  suggesting 
for  consideration  the  effect  \ipon  the  incoi-poreal  wealth  of  the 
nation — with  the  corporeal  property,  tangible  ■\'isiblc  wealth,  avc 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  enquiry — of  the  two  converse  processes ; 
(1)  The  diminution  of  national  (incorporeal)  wealth  by  securing 
the  enjoyment  by  the  masses,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  of  the 
products  of  their  OAvn  labour  in  lie\i  of  those  products  being 
diverted ;  and  (2)  The  increase  of  the  national  (incoi-porcal) 
wealth  by  the  diversion  of  a  still  larger  jiroportion  of  those 
products;  e.g.,  by  not  only  converting  gas  and  water  supply, 
which  in  tliis  city  are  not,  but  elsewhere  are,  the  "substance" 
of  incorporeal  wealth — as  are  our  cemeteries,  telegraphs,  bridges, 
canals,  and  railways, — biit  by  making  all  oilier  highways,  the 
post-office,  army,  navy,  police,  prisons,  iniii-maries,  and  all 
social  or  sanitary  woi'ks,  the  subject  of  "  private  enteiinise,"  and 
consequent  sources  of  individual  pecuniary  wealth. 

11. — Three  propositions  seem  to  be  established.  1. — That  the 
"  accumulation  of  wealth"  really  meant  in  oral  or  newspaper 
discussions  does  not  consist  of  the  saved  products  of  labour  or 
of  other  corporeal  wealth,  which  would  be  an  unmixed  good; 
but  is  merely  so  much  incorporeal  wealth,  i.  e.,  the  command 
of  the  nation's  laboiir,  or  its  produce,  by  means  of  money  in- 
comes aggregated  in  a  relatively  few  hands,  which  is  not  an 
unmixed  good;    (2)    That    all  that  is  needed   to  the  abundance 

2g 
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of  all  tilings  needful  to  the  nine-tenths  of  tlic  people  is  not 
any  witluli-avral  from  the  corporeal  wealth  of  the  wealthy,  hut 
merely  the  people's  enjoj-ment,  hy  means  of  hetter  laws,  of  a 
larger  share  of  the  future  produce  of  their  labour,  now  diverted 
as  aforesaid;  and  (3)  That  the  supply  or  volume  of  money,  for 
paA-ing  debts,  taxes,  and  other  individual  incomes  should 
naturally  hear  some  proximate  relation  to  the  amount  or 
aggi'cgatc  of  those  money  payments,  rather  than  to  the  acci- 
dental accumulation  in  a  Banlc  cellar  of  some  particular  commodity, 
such  as  gold. 

12. — It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  define  satisfactorily  the 
words  "money"  and  "  ciUTcucy."  I  therefore  merely  state  the 
fact,  that  sovereigns  (metallic  money)  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
(paper  money)  are,  by  law,  the  only  kinds  of  ciin-ency  author- 
ised as  "  legal  tender;"  and  therefore,  that  the  Avord  *'  money" 
will  lierc  be  usc4  to  signify  legal-tender  currency,  and  that  only. 
The  definition  of  "m^ney  "  involved  in  the  fact  of  such  law,  is  plainly 
therefore, — coiiain  instruments  of  exchange,  whether  of  intrin- 
sic worth  or  not,  to  which  the  state  affixes  a  certain  "value," 
availahleness  or  power,  in  exchange  (valeo) — by  making  them 
compulsorily  receivable  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  dividends,  and 
all  other  obligations.  Such  payment  operates  to  transfer  from 
one  man  to  another,  from  men  in  general  to  the  collectors  of 
taxes,  and  from  the  state  to  its  annuitants  servants  and  credi- 
tors, that  command  of  labour  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
recognised  essence  of  incorporeal  wealth.  Whatsoever  the  state,  or 
any  legislatively  thereto  authorised  body  in  a  countiy,  declares 
to  be  a  legal  tender  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  within  that 
counti'V,  money  and  an  article  of  value,  an  article  of  wealth, 
whether  it  be  of  paper  or  metal,  or  tobacco,  as  once  in  Vir- 
ginia, coAViies  in  Madagascar,  or  cows  (pecus,  pecimiaj  in  ancient 

Piome. 

13. All  the  first  political  economists,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 

Tooke  and  others  concur  in  holding  that  it  is  not  the  material 
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of  the  cunriu y  whitli  alone  (letniiiines  its  exchanpealiK'  ^alue, 
but  that  a  due  liinitatioii  in  its  supply,  as  the  only  Icjial  tender, 
is  alone  necessjiiy  to  maintain  its  value.  So,  re(|uiiiiig  the 
nominal  amount  of  papiT  money  to  be  paid  in  pold  on  demand 
may  be  the  hrsf  Avay  to  ])revent  over  issue,  or  in  otlur  words, 
to  secure  such  limitation.  Hut  the  expenemc^  of  our  own  countiy 
shows  that  a  government  or  legislature  might  eiuict  and  enforce 
such  laws  Avith  regard  to  the  issue  of  an  intrinsically  ^aluelcss 
paper  money  as  would  keep  it  in  relation  to  the  products  of 
labour  always  practically  undepreciated  and  at  par,  although  not 
payable  always  in  pieces  of  gold  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness. 

14. — Much  confusion  has  been  created  by  persons  not  well 
informed  as  to  the  liistory  of  the  "  Bant  Ecstiiction  Act" 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  centuiy,  speaking 
of  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes  as  if  the  notes  had  become; 
less  ^•aluable.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact,  as  stated 
by  ill".  Tooke,  that  the  notes  were  not  really  depreciated  at 
all  in  relation  either  to  gold,  or  to  corn  or  other  commodities ; 
but  that  the  value  of  the  gold,  Avhich  A\as  re(|uii-ed  in  large  (|uau- 
tities  for  exportation  to  pay  our  troops  abroad,  was  thereby  arti- 
ficially raised  in  comparison  with  notes.  Wlieat,  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
never  w"as  cheaper  during  the  war  than  when  a  gold  guinea  had 
become  artificially  raised  to  the  value  of  one  pound  seven 
shillings. 

In  money,  whatsoever  it  consists  of,  the  price  of  things 
bought  and  sold,  of  laboiu*  ordered  and  paid  for,  is  calculated; 
and,  by  it,  indirectly,  the  owners  of  different  kinds  of  property 
exchange  them  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  producers  of 
such  property,  and  the  producers  of  commodities  obtain  the 
command  of  each  other's  laboui-.  "  Indirectly,"  because  in  fact 
commodities  never  arc  really  exchanged ;  even  the  unpleasant 
operation  of  receiving  cigars  or  wine  for  a  bad  debt  is  really, 
like  all  other  transactions,  not  an  exchange  of  commodities,  but 
one  of   currency  against  commodities,  whose  price   is  mostly,    I 
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suppose,  reckimcd  in  luoiioy  in  cvi'iy  such  transac-tion.  !^^l)ncy 
is  thus  llie  half  part  of  v\vvy  transaction  in  trade,  and  the  only 
hment  in  those  desciiptions  of  property  of  which  wo  have 
spoken  as  incoi-jjoreal ;  and  hy  it  the  investment  and  trans- 
ference of  "moneyed  capital"  and  propeiiy,  a  great  part  of 
the  (so  called)  national  -wealth,   are  effected. 

15. — The  function  of  money  then,  being,  to  exchange  and 
purchase  property  labour  and  the  products  of  labour,  it  follows 
that  the  qiumtity  of  money  cii'culating,  or  available  for  circu- 
lation,  in  the   community   ought  to  bear  some  relation — 

1. — To  the  quantity,  or  money  value,  of  the  incoi-porcal  or 
other  property  to  be  exchanged,  produced,   or  transfeiTed. 

2. — To  the  quantity  or  number  of  piirchascs  and  papiients  to 
be  made  with  money. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  these  two  quantities — all 
other  things  remaining  the  same — the  actual  (or  available) 
qiiantity  of  money  ought  to  increase  also.  If  it  do  not 
increase,  what  follows?  For  a  time  tilings  may  go  on  without 
any  warning  of  what  is  to  come ;  we  seem  to  have  extended  trade, 
higher  prices,  bettor  wages ;  increased  expenditure  upon  machi- 
nery and  fixed  capital,  in  purchases  made  on  (>redit, — the 
debtor  expecting  to  obtain  money,  when  wanted,  at  the  existing 
rate  of  interest,  and,  the  creditor  perhaps  expecting  to  obtain 
payment,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  tlic  debtor,  if  interest  should 
rise. 

16. — The  increase  of  all  these  monotaiy  transactions,  requires 
an  increase  of  money — the  instruments  to  effect  them, — just  as 
increased  prnxhases  of  cloth  in  a  di-apor's  shop  require  an  in- 
creased number  of  yard  measures,  if  the  previously  existing 
measures  had  been  fully  occupied.  If  the  currency  docs  not 
increase  but  diminishes  in  quantity,  there  will  be,  first,  felt 
chiefly  amongst  the  classes  most  dependent  upon  credit,  a  greater 
difficulty  or  cost  in  obtaining  it.     This  difficulty  gradually,  but 
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\rith  increasing  rapidity,  makes  itscli"  more  "vriJely  felt.  It 
becomes  plain  that  more  money  is  wanted  to  pay  the  debts 
which  had  been  contracted  than  there  is  money  to  be  had, 
xipon  the  usual  tenns,  to  pay  them  with.  There  arc  more  borrowers 
than  lender:*,  more  money  owing  than  can  noic  be  paid  without 
great  sacrifices  by  the  debtors.  Eveiyonc  rushes  to  get  money 
to  make  liis  own  piirchascs  and  to  discharge  his  own  obligations. 
Some,  not  actually  wanting  money  now,  fear  that  they  may 
need  it,  and  so  secure  it  at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest.  Bankers 
who  keep,  ordinarily,  a  certain  quantity  of  money  in  their  tills, 
now  hold  twice  as  much.  The  money  market  is  thus  still 
further  euhanced.  !Mouey,  instead  of  beiug  naturally  circulated, 
is  in  all  directions  artificially  hoarded  and  kept  up.  The 
interest  of  money,  under  this  wholly  artificial  and  prevcntiblc 
state  of  the  law,  rises  almost  without  limit,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  wortli  a  man's  while  to  give  almost  any 
amount  of  interest  for  which  he  is  able  to  mortgage  his  future 
receipts,  in  onler  to  save  himself  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 
Nevertheless  failures  take  place  ;  manufacturers  stop  their  works ; 
wages  fall  short ;  the  workpeople  become  paupers ;  children 
arc  taken  from  school.  Misery  and  demoralization  cover  the 
land  as  the  waters   cover  the  sea. 

This  frightful  disorganization,  fatal  to  all  the  dearest  interests 
of  om-  common  humanity,  is  disguised  under  euphemistic  phra- 
seology, as  that  **  consumption  must  be  diminished,  and  capital 
raised  in  price  in  order  that  it  may  be  attracted  from  abroad ;" 
the  only  real  want  being  that  of  vwney,  which  the  printing 
press  and  the  national  creilit  could  at  any  moment,  without 
detriment  to  any  one,  supply,  as  they  have  done,  at  various 
times,  in  eveiy  civilized  country. 

17. — These  singular  and  disastrous  results,  ingeniously  con- 
trived and  provided  for  by  our  monetary  laws,  recurring,  as  we 
have  seen,  periodically,  with  no  material  change  in  the  features 
indicated  above,  are  mainly  brought  about  by  establishing  jui  unna- 
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tural  ivlatioii or clopcndiiKc  botwcou money — and tlient'oro,  bankers' 
debts,  which  some  term  "capital, " — and  the  abiindauee  or  scarcity  of 
bits  of  gold  in  certain  cellars  and  coft'ers  in  Tlu-cadneedlc-strect, 
in  the  city  of  Loudon. 

18. — How  far  it  is  expctlient,  even  for  the  owners  of  money 
or  mouctaiy  incoii)orcal  property,  to  base  it  upon  the  mere 
right  to  receive  so  many  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  now  that  gold 
seems  to  be  actually  discovered  or  probably  discoverable  in  every 
coimtiy  in  the  world,  and  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  even 
the  most  worthless  descriptions  of  soil,  others  may  decide.  Some 
astute  national  creditors,  such  as  General  Thompson,  have 
already  called  out  for  a  system  of  cui-reucy  which  shall  not 
only  give,  and  sccm-c  to  tliem  in  pei-j^ctuity,  the  present  Avorth 
in  sovereigns  of  their  incoi-poreal  wealth,  but  shall  always 
hereafter  secure  them  something  like  the  same  command  of  labour 
as  the  sovereign  at  the  present  time  gives  them,  however  sovereigns, 
or  the  gold  in  them,  shall  have  become,  by  its  commonness, 
depreciated  in  labour-commanding  power.  80  that,  to  those  who 
repudiate  the  bullionist  tlieoiies  of  Peel  and  Lord  Overstone, 
the  imputation  of  desiiing  to  de/treciate  the  cmTcncy,  or  lower 
its  exchangeable  value,   scarcely  applies. 

19. — It  Avould  seem,  then,  that  to  save  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, tlie  professional  and  mercantile  classes,  as  well  as  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  from  the  recurrence  of  panics  pro- 
ducing the  tenible  moral  and  pliysical  evils  I  have  described, 
we  need  only  substitute  for  the  present  arbitraiy  and  unna- 
tTiral  limitation  of  the  supply  of  money  some  other  more  natu- 
ral limitation. 

20. — "  CiuTency  theoiies"  are  deservedly  ridiculed.  Xo  sen- 
sible writer  Avill  commit  liimself  to  any  particular  reform  of  the 
present  sy.stem,  (1)  because  to  eveiy  scheme  that  might  be  sug- 
gested abundant  objections  could  be  started :  and  (2)  because 
the  system  which  from  1797  to  1807  secured  a  constant  supply 
of  money  at  5  per  cent,    interest,   without  divergence    between 
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tlic  paper  money  and  sovereigns,  is  quite  sufHcient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sir  Archibakl  Alison  said  that  if  thinking  men  once  real- 
ized tlie  ohvioiis  tiaiism,  that,  money  being  required  for  monc- 
taiy  transactions,  it  should  l)e  supplied  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  amount  of  those  transactions,  there  woidd  be  no 
real  difficulty  in  half-a-dozen  bankers  and  practical  men  arranging 
a  scheme  "which  would  -work  justly  and  honestly  to  an  end  so 
desirable,  ■without  real  injury  to  a  single  iIldi^■idual  or  interest. 
If  more  trade,  production,  and  monetary  transactions  necessarily 
require,  ceteris  paribtis,  more  money,  it  follows  that  as  too  much 
money  produces  depreciation  of  money,  too  little  money  pro- 
diices  depreciation  of  laboiu-;  and  that  so  long  as  no  gi'cater 
increase  of  money  should  take  place  than  is  commensurate 
with  the  increase  of  monetary  transactions,  there  could  be  no 
real  depreciation  of  monei/,  although  a  transient  vanaucc  might 
take  place  between  two  kinds  of  money  or  between  money  and 
some  particular  metal,  whether  lead,  platinum,  or  gold,  which 
might  be   compared   with  it. 

21. — But  it  may  be  woi-th  inquiring  wliat  would  he  the  precise 
result  of  adopting  some  iucoii^oreal  wealth  or  propciiy, — wealth, 
such  as  we  ha^e  seen  is  created  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen — 
wealth  created  by  an  honest  legislature  and  supported  iu  its 
labour-commanding  power  by  the  entire  national  credit,  in 
accordance  with  piiuciples  understood  and  laid  down  by  the 
nation, — wealth  which,  when  created  is  the  safest,  most  easily 
convertible,  and  the  least  depreciable  of  any.  Let  us  consider 
the  efifect  of  making  ciiculating  instruments  conveying  this 
wealth,  a  legal  tender  at  the  market  value  of  the  day,  in  the 
pa}Tnent  of  taxes  and  debts,  di\-idcnds  excepted.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  when  tlu'ee  per  cent,  consols  are  at  par,  that  is, 
when  the  light  to  receive  three  sovereigns  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  purchaseablc  precisely  for  £100,  an  Act  were  passed  making  a 
£100  consols,  (any  less  sum,  doAvu  to  £l,  being  duly  represented 
by  some  convenient  forai  of  note,)  thenceforward  a  legal  tender 
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for  £100,  or  iu  other  -words,  fqual  in  value,  or  usefulness  as 
money,  to  a  £100  Bank  of  England  note,  or  a  hundred  sovereigns?. 
At  the  instant  when  such  an  Act  is  passed  it  is  plain  that  no 
■wrong  -syhatever  is  done  to  any  one.  For  the  Act  only  says 
that  any  man  may  do  (in  effect)  -\nth  his  £100  consols  that 
which  he  can  do  without  the  Act,  /.  c,  tuni  it  into  money. 
To  the  creditor  to  whom  it  is  tendered  in  payment  it  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  £100  note,  for  payment  of  his 
debts. 

22. — Next,  let  there  be  attached  to  the  Post  Office  in  each 
town,  a  branch,  such  as  the  New  Savings'  Bank  branch, 
so  that  any  person  may,  on  handing  a  lumdi-ed  pounds 
stock  to  the  clerk,  receive  either  a  £100  note  or  notes 
to  that  amoimt  of  smaller  denominations,  and  that  in  like 
manner,  any  person  presenting  such  notes,  or  gold  coin,  to  the 
clerk  may  receive  its  value  in  consols.  Starting,  as  before, 
from  the  assumption  that  no  injuiy  whatever  is  done  to  any 
one  at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how, 
under  any  change  of  mercantile  relations,  any  injury  could 
afterwards  result  from  the  operation  of  such  a  plan,  except  to 
persons  who  have  now  the  probable  cliancc,  as  capitalists  or 
money  lenders,  of  getting  in  due  time  10  or  20  per  cent, 
and  who  could  never  more  enjoy  more  than  three  per  cent,  for 
their  money. 

23. — Another  result  would  be,  tliat  if  from  any  cause, — 
either  the  importation  of  gold,  or  individual  savings, — there 
should  be  more  '*  money"  in  the  "  money  market"  to  be  lent 
than  borrowers  coiild  be  found  to  pay  3  per  cent,  for,  persons 
ha^•ing  money  to  lend  would  simply  hand  it  to  the  Savings' 
Bank  clerk  and  receive  for  it  stock  bearing  interest  at  3  per 
cent.  By  this  means,  the  nomial  rate  of  3  per  cent,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  conducive  to  the  national  welfare  would,  by  a 
simple  operation  of  the  law,  be  witliout  difficulty  secured  and 
peraianently  maintained.     If  on  the  other  hand,  through  failure 
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of  potatoc  crops,  or  English  wars  abroatl,  auv  considerable  (quan- 
tity of  gold  cinn  -wore  exported,  and  so  subtracted  from  the 
total  voliune  of  the  available  national  money,  tlien  some  one 
(or  more)  of  the  o\niers  of  the  eiglit  liundred  millions  of  the 
national  debt,  in  order  to  procure  himself  .i;;3  2s.  Gd.  per 
annum  instead  of  his  di\'ideud  of  £3  per  cent.,  would  hand 
stock  to  tlie  Savings'  Bank  clerk  and  receive  money  for  it,  and 
lend  it  accordingly.  And  so  the  precise  deficiency  of  money 
created  by  the  al)straction  of  the  gold  would  be  supplied  by  the 
creation  of  other  money,  /.  c,  tlic  issiic  of  notes  by  the  State 
through  the  department  above  mentioned. 

2-1. — The  suggested  alterations  in  the  present  mode  of  con- 
verting consols  into  money,  or  money  into  consols,  need  not 
imply  any  change  whatever  in  the  relations  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  State,  to  the  bank's  depositors,  or  to  the  public. 
The  bank  might  still  issue  its  OAvn  promises  to  pay  sovereigns, 
and  be  compelled  to  gi\e  sovereigns  to  any  who  sliould  take 
tlie  trouble  to  ask  for  them  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 

2o. — One  effect  of  the  plan  would  be  that  the  profits  now  obtained 
by  bankers  out  of  tlie  deposits  of  their  customers  would  cease, 
and  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
operation  performed  by  a  person  avIio  sliould  take  £100  in  cash 
and  exchange  it  at  the  post  office  for  a  scrip  of  £100  consols, 
is  precisely  the  same  operation  as  that  which  is  peifonned  by 
a  person  >vho  no^\■  takes  one  lumdred  sovereigns  to  a  banker, 
receives  for  it  an  entry  in  a  pass  book,  and  is  allowed  3  per 
cent,  on  such  deposit;  excepting  indeed  that  he  saves  the 
banker's  commission.  Xor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  sup- 
posed depaitmcnt  of  the  post  office,  nor  in  its  proposed  duties. 
Any  person  who  now  takes  twenty  sliillings  to  the  SaAings' 
Bank  clerk  receives  a  piece  of  paper  Avliich  entitles  him,  or 
rather  evidences  liis  title,  to  tlie  })ayment  by  the  State,  with  a 
certain  rate  of  interest,  of  his  poimd.  He  becomes  in  fact, 
when  once  his  £l  is  paid  to  the  State,   entitled  to   a  shai'c  to 
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lliat  amoiiut  in  tlic  nationnl  debt.  Again,  wliou  lie  tnkos  hig 
jnocc  of  paper  and  parts  witli  it  to  tlie  bimkiug  elerk  and  re- 
eeivos  his  £\  again,  lie  does  preeisely  tliat  whieh  Avould  bo 
done  by  tlie  supposed  fundholder  liandin.^-  in  bis  £100  consols 
and  receiving  for  it  over  the  counter  £100  in  "Savings'  Bank 
notes"   or  oth(>r  "  money." 

26. — If  debts  due  from  a  banker  to  liis  depositors  are  t/ieir  capital, 
and  if  siich  debts  (or  "deposits")  were  equally  "capital" 
during  the  war,  when  they  -were  contracted  and  payable  only 
in  paper,  and  if  Saviug  Banks'  "deposits"  arc  in  tlic  same 
way  "capital"  to  the  depositors,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  whole  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  the 
national  debt  would  not  lie,  to  the  same  intents  and  purposes, 
capital  ?     It  is  not  held  to  be  so,  I  presume,   at  jiresent. 

27. — Unprejudiced  persons  who  watched  the  measures  taken  )jy 
the  American  Govenimcnt  during  tlie  late  Mar  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  money  from  time  to  time  lequired  for  its  onoraious 
expenditiu-e,  will  recognise  in  the  suggestions  now  thrown  out, 
2)recisely  the  American  plan  of  fbiance.  In-stead  of  borroAving  money 
from  financiers,  and  allowing,  or  rather  requiring  the  ^National 
Bank  of  Issue  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  money  for 
providing  the  loans  so  requii'cd,  by  discounting  all  good  bills 
in-espectivc  of  bullion  at  o  per  cent.,  Avhich  was  our  great 
financier  Pitt's  plan  in  our.  o\va  great  war,  ^Ir  Chase  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  the  late  gigantic  struggle  by  means  of  a  paper 
money  ecj^ually  s(mnd  and  valviable  with  Bank  of  England  notes 
in  Pitt's  time;  but  which  were  produced,  in  any  cjuantity  re- 
quired from  time  to  time,  by  the  piinting  press  and  by  an 
authentic  signature  pledging  the  whole  property  and  credit  of 
the  Vnited  States  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  named  in  each 
note.  It  was  then  provided  that  any  holder  of  such  notes 
could  at  any  time  convert  them  into  interest-bearing  bonds, 
with  coupons  attached,  for  porti<^>us  of  the  Vnited  States'  ^National 
debt. 
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1  venture  to  assert  that  tliis  plan  is  iu  nccorclancc  with 
what  has  even  been  lield  ns  tlie  sountlest  political  philosophy, 
from  the  earliest  peiiod  dovm  to  the  time  of  Sir-  Kobert  Peel, 
wlio  imagined  a  tlieoiy  <|uitf  his  own,  anil  iiniler  the  practical 
application  of  wliicli  this  country  has  gi"uaneil  ever  since. 

28. — It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  society  that  at  one  of  its 
meetings  held  before  the  Avar  began,  I  submitted  precisely  the 
same  suggestion  which  has  been  now  made  of  a  currency 
maintained  iu  its  full  labour-commanding  power,  by  being  made 
convertible  into  consols  on  dimand. 

During  the  Avholc  of  the  time  that  the  war  lasted,  whilst  the 
mercantile  classes  in  this  countrj'  Avere  entirely  misled  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  continuance  by  prophecies  of  speedy 
"collapse,"  MhateA'er  that  may  mean,  and  eventual  national  bank- 
ruptcy, the  writer  steadily  maintained  that  the  principles  of 
American  finance  Averc  sound,  and  their  appKcatiou  scientific, 
based  as  they  are  upon  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  Berkeley, 
David  Hume,  and  Adam  .Smith,  and  that  those  prophecies 
Avould  tiuTi  out,  as  they  have  proved,  altogether  mistaken. 

29. — The  vast  expenditure  and  financial  CA-ils  of  the  last  American 
war,  (as  of  oiir  oaahi  Asar)  cannot  be  recommended  as  examples 
for  imitation.  Eut,  given  the  expenditiu-e  and  the  cAils,  I 
would  only  ask,  in  conclusion,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  upon  Ameiica  and  the  residt  to  English  commerce 
and  manufiictures  at  present,  if  the  coimsels  of  our  bullionist 
papers  had  been  followed,  and  if  the  principles  of  Peel's  Act, 
and  of  the  present  management  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  .Vmerican  Union  instead  of  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  principles  and  system  stated  in  this  paper,  and 
adopted  by  the  most  eminent  transatlantic  economists,  with 
entire  success? 
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The  ANXTJAL  MEETING  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  on  the  31st  October,  1866,  when  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  was  adopted  and  the  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  Session  elected. 

Seven  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  Session, 
at  which  Papers  upon  the  following  subjects  were  read  : — 
1st.     "On   the    Value   of   Life    Tables,    national    and  local,    as 
e\T.dence    of     Sanitaiy     condition."       By    Mr.     Hexet 
"WxLDBORE    RuiisET,    of  Cheltenham,    one   of    our   Cor- 
responding Members. 

2nd.  "  On  the  Social  and  Educational  Statistics  of  certain 
Boroughs  and  Townships,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
during  the  last  20  years."     By  Mr.    H.  C.   Oats. 

3rd.  "  On  the  Pavilion  Hospital,  recently  erected  at  the 
Chorlton  Union  T\'orkhouse,  Withington."  By  Mr. 
Thomas  "WoRTHr^GTOx. 

4th.     "On  Capital  Punishments."     By  Mr.   Alfred  Asri-Ayn. 

5th.  "On  certain  Questions  of  Currency  and  Finance."  By 
Mr.  Edwabd  Heeford. 

6th.  "  On  the  organization  of  Government  systems  of  Conveyance 
of  Letters,  Telegrams,  Parcels,  Passengers,  and  Goods." 
Bv  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevoxs. 


7th.      "  Report  of  a  Committee   appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the   Registration   of    Births   and   Deaths."     By   Mr. 

A.     ASPLAND. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  four  meetings  and  one 
adjournment  during  the  past  session,  at  which  the  usual  business 
of  the  Society  has  been  transacted. 

During  the  session  the  subject  of  the  Registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  Society,  and  a 
Committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretaries,  Dr.  Noble, 
Mr.  A.  AsPL\ND,  Mr.  Greaves,  and  Mr.  RorsTox,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject ;  to  which  Committee  Mr.  E.  Herford  was 
subsequently  added.  This  Committee  on  the  1st  of  May  last, 
presented  its  Report,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Society. 
An  interesting  discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  the  Report, 
and  it  was  resolved  unanimously :  "  That  a  Memonal  based  on  the 
Report  now  presented  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries,  Mr.  Aspl.^nd,  Dr.  Noble, 
and  Dr.  Wilkensok,  who  were  requested  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  Deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Government,  and 
to  invite  the  co-operation  therein  of  the  London  Statistical  Society, 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  and  other  public 
bodies,  and  also  to  secure  the  attendance  of  as  many  Members  of 
Parliament  as  possible,  to  accompany  the  Deputation. 

This  Memorial,  wliich,  together  with  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  upon  which  it  is  founded,  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  Society's  Transactions,  was  accordingly  prepared  and 
a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It  urged  upon 
his  attention  the  importance  of  legislative  action  to  provide 
a  compulsory  power,  for  secui-ing  a  scientific  record  of  the  cause  of 
death,  and  to  fui-nish  a  secui'ity  against  fraudulent  statements, 
and  the  concealment  of  crimes  of  violence,  especially  Infanticide. 
It  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  Registration 
of  still-bom  cHldren,  and  of  medical  assistance  being  suppKed  in 


the  Coroner's  Courts.  It  further  recommended  the  appointment 
of  duly  qualified  Ollicers  of  Health,  pointing  out  the  material 
advantages  that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  appointment, 
and  permission  was  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  Deputation  to 
wait  upon  him,  in  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  objects  the 
Memorialists  had  in  view.  To  this  a  reply,  dated  the  18th  May 
last,  was  received  from  Mr.  Secretary  IIardy,  which  stated  that  no 
legislation  on  this  subject  could  be  effected  this  year,  even  if 
desii'ed,  and  that  diu-ing  the  then  present  pressure  of  business,  it 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  fix  a  time  for  receiving  a  Deputation. 
At  that  stage  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

Eleven  new  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  during  the 
session.  Five  members  have  retired  during  the  year  and  two  have 
died,  viz.  :  Mr.  Robert  Gardner  and  Mr.  CHRisTornER  Travis, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  long  been  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Society  has  also  lost,  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Aspinall  Tur:ner,  one  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society.  The  total  number 
of  Ordinary  menbers  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  166,  being 
an  increase  of  4  upon  the  number  reported  last  year.  The  average 
attendance  of  members  at  the  ordinaiy  meetings  has  been  twenty. 
The  Committee  also  desire  to  record,  with  thanks  to  the  donors, 
the  presentation  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  of  the 
following  books : — from  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  vol.  2  of  the  "  Tliird  Series  of  their  Memoirs"  and 
vols.  3  and  4  of  their  Proceedings ;  from  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  the  numbers  of  the  "  Statistical  Journal "  issued 
during  the  year ;  and  from  the  Corporation  of  Salford,  1 2  copies 
of  the  "  Vital  Statistics,  for  the  Borough  of  Salford,  for  the  year 
1865." 
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OFFICERS     FOR     THE     PAST     YEAR. 
SESSION     1866-67. 


Xirtaititnt. 
DAVID    CHADWICK. 

Fitf.^rfSiDfnts. 
GEORGE    GRKWES.  |      THO]\L\.S    DICKINS. 

treasurer. 
JAMES     OGDEN. 

3&onoran)  Secretaries. 
THOMAS  BROWNING.  |      HENRY  CARNE  OATS,   LL.B. 

auliitors. 
W.   H.   CORNFORTH.  |  W.   REES. 

©rUtnarj  fKemljers  tofjc  fjabe  paaseli  tfje  ©^atr. 


JOHN   ROBERTON. 
T\aLLIAM   LANGTOX. 
SA:MUEL   ROBINSON. 
HENRY   HOULDSWORTH. 
R.   N.   PHILIPS. 


JAMES    HEYWOOD. 
WILLIAM   MEDCALF. 
Rev.    C.^non   RICHSON,    M.A. 
DANIEL  NOBLE,  M.A.,  M.D. 
EDWAliD   HERFORD. 


ALFRED  ASPLAND. 


©rliinars  ^embers  of  t{)e  C?xerutibe  Committee. 


GEORGE   BRETT. 
A.   FOX. 

G.   M.   HARRISON. 
SAilUEL   OGDEN. 


E.   SHAWCROSS. 
CHRIS.   TRAVIS. 
ROBERT   UDALL. 
E.   WALMSLEY. 


STrusteee. 
JAMES  A.   TURNER.  |         DAVID  CHADWICK. 

WILLIAM    LANGTON. 


MEMBEr.S    OF    THE    MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY, 

At  the  close  of  Session    1867-68. 


TheBisliop  of  Manchester 
E.  Adamson 
W.  Ambrose 
John  Applohy 
Sii-  E.  Amiitage 
Thomas  Ash  ton 
Edmund  Ash  worth,  jun. 
Alfred  Aspland 
Lees  Aspland 
Henry  Atkinson 
William  Bantock 
Eobert  Barbour 
Ernest  Bates 
Thomas  Bayley 
Thomas   Bazley,    M.P. 
Richard  Bcaley 

E.  T.   Bellhoiise 
W.   T.   Blacklock 
William  Booth 
W.  H.   Bradley 
John  A.   Bremner 
George  Brett 
Thomas  U.  Brocklehurst' 
W.    Cimliffe   Brooks 
Thomas  Browning 
Nathaniel  Buckley 
Da\'id  Chadwick 

J.  0.   Chadwick 
William  Chadwick 
John  Chadwick 
George  Chapman 
S.  Chatwood 
R.   C.  Christie 
J.  H.   Clarke 
Alexander  Collie 
Thomas   Cooke 
W.   H.   Cornforth 
Samuel  Crompton,  M.D 
W.  A.  Cimningham 
Thomas  Davies 

F.  W.  Dawson 
Thomas  Dickins 
W.   N.  Ed-ill 


James  Edmvmdson 
W.  L.  Eskrigge 
William  Evans 
Adam  Fox 
T.  L.  Farrar 
Thomas  D.  Fii'th 
Jeremiah  Garnett 
Rev.  R.  H.   Gibson 
Robert  Goulden 
George  Greaves 
W.   T.  Hannam 
E.  Hardcastle 
Samuel  Hargreaves 
Le-«as  Hartley 
G.  M.  Harrison 
J.  A.   Haslam 
W.    Heath 
J.  A.  Heaton 
Elijah  Helme 
Edward  Harford 
C.  J.  Herford 
W.  H.  Heys 
James   Heywood 
A.  H.  Hoywood 
Oliver  Hevwood 
W.   V.  Hodgson 
William   Hooley 
Isaac  Hoyle 
James  Huntington 
W.    S.  Jevons 
W.   B.  Johnson,  C.E. 
Thomas  H.  Joixlan 
Thomas  Kay 
William  Kemplay 
Alfred  Kendal 
Rev.   Canon  Kershaw 
John  King,  jan. 
G.  Kih-ington 
James  Kirkham 
William  Langton 
E.  R.  Langworthy 
Robert  Lawoie 
H.  J.  Lawson 


R.  W.  Led  ward,  M.D. 
H.  J.  Leppoc 
Edward  Lund,   M.D. 
Sampson  Maiden 
N.   M.  Maniachi 
William  Martin 
Hugh  Mason 
J.   S.   Mayson 
James  Mc.  Connell 
William  Mc.   Connell 
David  Mc.   Haffie 
William   ]\Icdcalf 
William  Mc.  Naught 
John  S.  Middleton 
John   Mills 
C.   H.   Minchin 
Rev.  Dr.  Monro 
J.  C.   Needham 
George   Xcljjon 
John  Newton,  C.E. 
Daniel  Noble,  M.A.,M.D 
William    Norris 
Alfred  Neild 
Henry  C.  Oats 
James  Ogden 
Samuel  Ogden 
Capt.  W.  H.  Palin 
R.  M.  Pankhurst,  L.L.D. 
James  Parry 
H.  F.  Pauli 
R.  N.  Philips 
Mark  Philips 
H.  D.   Pochin 
Edmund  Potter,  M.P. 
T.   B.  Potter,   M.P. 
James  Prescott 
V.   D.   Rahr 
G.  W.  Railton 
Arthur  Ransome 
Hev.  Canon  Hichsou.MA 
John  Roberton 
William  Roberts,    M.D, 
H.  M.  Robinson 


©rdinary   S3:cmhcrs. — (Continued.) 


Samuel  Robinson 
G.  T.   Robinson 
Robert  Rumney 
"William   Rcea 
Malcolm  R033 
William    Ross 
C.  G.  Rho.lo3 
"William  Royston 
Joshna  Sattcrfield 
E.    Shawcross 
J.    F.  Sichcl 
George   Simpson 
Henry  Simpson,    M.D. 
J.  Stores  Smith 
Alex.   Somcrs 


G«orge  Southam 
Joseph  Spencer 
Rev.  S.  A.   Steinthal 
James  Street 
George  Stewart 
J.  E.  Taylor 
Joseph  Toalo 
George   Thorley 
IIenr\'  Thorpe 
Wright  Turner 
Robert  Udall 
F.   H.  Wahnsley 
E.  Walmsley 
John  Walsh 
Thomas  Watson 


John  Watts,   Ph.D. 
Isaac  Watts 
Francis  J.   \Miite 
Henry  "Whitclegg 
Benj."  "Whit worth,  M.P. 
M..A.E.  Wilkinson.  M.D. 
T.   R.  Wilkinson 
W.  C.  Williamson 
H.  M.  Williamson 
G.   B.    Withington 
M.   Bateson  Wood 
James  Worthington 
Thomas  Worthington 
Charles  Worsley 
W.  H.  Whalley. 


gJcrrespottdiug  !©Jembers. 


Alexander  Dallas  Bachc,  President  of 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia 
John  Douglass.   Thiiringen 
Peter  Ewart.  jun.,  Livei-pool 
Rev.  Henry  Fielding,    Salmonby 
Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhiil,  Hastings 
W.  R.  Greg.  Custom  House,  London 
P.   H.  Holland,  London 
Joseph  Kay,  M.A.,  Temple,  London 
Robert  Bang,  Barbadoes 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Paris 
Charles  Lamport,  Cockermouth 


Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Bart. 
Professor  Phillips,  King's  College. 

London 
Mons.   A.  Quetelet,   Brussels 
Robert   Rawlinson,    C.E.,    London 
Henry   Wyldbore    Rumsey,    F.R. 

C.S..  Cheltenham 
R.  A.  Slaney,  M.P.,   London 
William  New-march,  London 
Frederick  Purdy,  Poor- Law  Board, 

London 
Hon.   James  Titus,    New  York. 


J.    KOBEBTS,    PBLINTEE    BY    BTEAM    POWER,    CBAPEl    STREET,    SALFORD. 
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